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FAITH 


The theologians have written much about saving faith, but I learned 
the other day from a little child what even they have failed to teach 
me. He is only three years old, but I have watched in him the dawn 
of mind, the birth of faith, and the growth of love—most wonderful 
of all. He thinks I can do anything! Presently he will be disillusioned. 

“Take me to the railway gates,” he begged. I did so, but he looked | 
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at me in all innocence and said, “Now then, make a train come.” I 
couldn’t even do that! Soon he will discover I can only do a very few 
things. Then he will notice that a grandfather, growing old, does even 
those few things less well than once he did. He will notice his steps 
grow slower and slower. As I thought of this I wondered, “Will he 
lose faith in me then?” At first I feared he might, but suddenly his 
little hand gripped mine tightly, and I remembered that Love is 


greater even than Faith. “As long as he loves me as_I love him, his _ | 


faith will conquer the years and all other circumstance,” I said to 
myself and was comforted. 

That is what the mere politician or scientist and even the theologian 
may so easily forget. Saving faith is faith not in power, but in love— 
and love never fails. For love postulates benevolent power, and in- 
finite Love guarantees infinite Power used lovingly. 

Lesiiz F. Cuurcu, And Here a Rainbow, Epworth Press, London 
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"War isn't necessary’ 

Church people were in Cleveland last 
week listening to a man say something 
they wanted to be told. They were 
hoping it is true. 

“Calm analysis justifies the conclu- 
sion that, under present circumstances, 
war is neither useful nor inevitable,” 
John Foster Dulles told 400 representa- 
tives of 27 American churches. The 
churchmen had been called to Cleve- 
land by the Federal Council of Churches 
for a national study conference on “The 
Churches and World Order.” 

Mr. Dulles said that all the people he 
knows who ought to know something 
about world affairs think that “the 
Soviet government, under conditions 
now prevailing, does not contemplate 
the use of war as an instrument of its 
national policy.” Whether or not there 
is to be war, said Mr. Dulles, depends 
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“most of all on the quality of Un 
States leadership.” 

Mr. Dulles had been a target of 
Vishinsky’s rough talk in United 
tions meetings. He has had opportu 
to size up Russian strategy. Russi 
he said, may threaten to march the 
army up and down. They egg on 
Communist party to “tactics of pre 
ganda, penetration, sabotage, ter. 
ism” and occasionally a bit of civil 1 
These methods, said Mr. Dulles, 
“wicked and dangerous.” But 1 
won’t necessarily lead to war. 


Soldiers aren't peace makers 

If Russians don’t want war, how 
the U.S. help them stay out of it? 
Dulles didn’t recornmend disbanding 
U.S. army. “Under present circ 
stances, it may be that a strong | 
military establishment can serve 
interest of peace.” 


Mr. Duties, Bishop G. BromtEy OxnAm, Pror. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
They didn’t think there must be war 
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ut he wants the U.S. to quit giving 
rmy men so much to say about US. 
ign policy. “If we try to give the 
tary the responsibility of preserving 
-e, they are apt to muff it because 
-not the kind of responsibility for 
ch they are trained.” 
ost of the army men, said Mr. 
les, are eager for peace. But they 
t “know how to use... the enor- 
is possibilities for peace that reside 
noral and economic forces, in or- 
zations like the United Nations and 
World Court, and in the resources 
liplomacy and conciliation.” 
rmy men have been making most 
he important decisions in Germany 

Japan since the war, said Mr. 
les. Much U.S. foreign policy has 
1 manufactured by the National Se- 
ty Council, in which the military 
ypoint prevails, and by the Joint 
afs of Staff. 

nation with a big army is under 
erful temptation to use it, or at least 
aten to use it, to gain its objectives. 
e greater a nation’s military estab- 
ment is, the greater should be the 
between its military leaders and 
making of national policy,” said Mr. 
les. 
S. leadership, said Mr. Dulles, 
ald be a “leadership of peace, by 
ce, for peace.” 
ir, Dulles was the keynote speaker 
March 8 at this year’s Cleveland con- 
nce on world peace. Following his 
ress the 400 churchmen, including 
tom the ULC, settled down to four 
s of discussion. They were going to 
to outline a Christian world strategy 
1949, 


ugly story 

© make prisoners. confess their 
nes they were beaten, kicked, tor- 
2d with burning splinters, had their 
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teeth knocked out and their jaws 
broken. These were just a few of the 
milder details. 

It wasn’t the people’s police in Bul- 
garia who used this sort of persuasion. 
It was U.S. army justice dealt to Ger- 
mans accused of war crimes. Seventy- 
four men were charged with murdering 
American prisoners-captured during the 
Battle of the Bulge. 

Bishop Hans Meiser of Bavaria while 
visiting the U.S. in 1948 had gone to the 
U.S. State Department to protest on 
behalf of the German churches. Of the 
men convicted, a good many were prob- 
ably not guilty. They had been driven 
to confess things they hadn’t done. The 
bishop was given an interview with the 
army’s judge advocate general, and 
presented affidavits supporting his 
charges of violence used to extort con- 
fessions. 

In January, when 12 of the con- 
demned men were about to be hanged, 
Dr. Franklin Fry and Dr. Samuel 
Cavert of the Federal Council of 
Churches went to Washington to reg- 
ister their protest. A U.S. judge, E. Le- 
Roy Van Roden, who had reviewed the 
Malmedy trial record, said illegal pro- 
cedures had been used to get the con- 
fessions. 


Imitation priest 

“A bogus Catholic priest, actually an 
investigator, entered the cell of one of 
the defendants, heard his confession, 
gave him absolution, and then gave him 
a little friendly tip: ‘Sign whatever the 
investigators ask you to sign. It will get 
you your freedom. Even though it’s 
false, I can give you absolution now in 
advance for the lie you would tell.’” 

That was the technique, said Judge 
Van Roden, in at least one case. Army 
people didn’t respond to the protests of 
clergymen and jurists. On the day be- 


fore the scheduled hanging of 12 of the 
condemned men who were still alive, 
Senator William Langer introduced a 
resolution in Congress requesting an 
investigation of justice in Germany. 
Executions were postponed until 
March 15. General Lucius B. Clay an- 
nounced he would restudy the case. 


German Lutherans have headquarters 

Berlin and Hannover were the places 
chosen last month for headquarters of 
the United Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many. The executive council of the 
church made the decision at a meeting 
in Darmstadt Feb. 16-18. 


Lutherans made progress last month * 


in arriving at a text of Martin Luther’s 
Catechism to be used throughout Ger- 
many. They are working on a common 
liturgy for all Lutheran churches, and 
also a hymnal. 

Resistance to the rapid unification un- 
derway in the Lutheran churches of 
Germany appeared last month at a 
meeting of the Reformed Federation for 
Germany, at Detmold, Feb. 2-4. “The 
Evangelical Church in Germany is more 
and more being dominated by one con- 
fessional outlook,” it was said. 

The Reformed churchmen decided not 
to oppose this growth of united Lu- 
theranism by setting up their own or- 
ganization. The temptation to set over 
against the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Germany “a corresponding 
Reformed church organization” was re- 
jected as “a solution that promises no 
good.” 

A third factor in the German church 
situation, the “Confessing Church” com- 
posed of Lutherans and Reformed, last 
month elected Dr. Martin Niemoeller 
as its president. 

Biggest sector of the old Prussian 
Union, a united Lutheran and Reformed 
group which has existed since 1817, is 
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the Church of Berlin and Brandenbur 
Under a new constitution to come in 
effect April 1, it calls itself the “Chure 
of the Lutheran Reformation,” whi 
has “retained its special characti 
through centuries of ecclesiastical fe 
lowship with the Reformed commu 
ties scattered through it.” This chur¢ 
has an_ estimated membership 
4,435,432. 


1949 visitors ; 

Headliners among European churck 
men scheduled to visit America in 19<) 
are Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Norwe — 
and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous Gell 
man missionary in Africa. 

Bishop Berggrav was imprisoned sey) , 
eral years by the Quisling ne 
in Norway. His book based on wartin’ 
experience, Man and the State, is to bk) 
published in English translation by th 
Muhlenberg Press. .He plans to come » 
oes in May. q 

Schweitzer will make only or | 
ae during his American visit. Fi f 
will speak in Colorado in July ata ate 
anniversary celebration of the birth « 
Goethe. i 


FRANKLIN Fry, Etvinp Berccrav 
In Geneva last month 
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Pastor DoucLtas ConrRAD AND 20 ESTONIANS 
A song in a strange land 


0,000 DPs in Canada 

In the last week of February an eight- 
ear-old Latvian girl arrived in Canada, 
iss Ausma Levalds. She got quite a 
yt of publicity. The mayor of Halifax 
ave her a doll. The Rev. Douglas A. 
‘onrad gave her a Bible. There were 
ts of pictures taken. 

The reason: the young lady was the 
0,000th displaced person to reach Can- 
da under the postwar immigration pro- 
ram, Her father and other members 
f the Levalds family had already ar- 
ived, and had found a home on a farm 
ear New Dundee. Up to Feb. 1 there 
rere 3,181 Lutheran refugees being 
ided in resettlement by their church. 
In Canadian port cities Lutherans 
ave placed workers to welcome the DP 
nmigrants. Pastor S. F. Friedrichsen 
-at Montreal. Miss Kartine Petersons 
- at Halifax. Pastor Karl Raudsepp 
ho reached Canada Dec. 20 is travel- 
ig widely throughout the country to 
old services which DP groups attend. 
In Resurrection Church, Halifax, last 
ionth, 20 Estonian refugees organized 
choir, and sang at the church service 
uring the time they were awaiting per- 


‘ission to locate in Canada. 
“om 
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The need among our Lutheran brethren 
in Central Europe continues to be tragic. 


SEND 


CLOTHING 
BEDDING 
SHOES 


TO 
LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF, INC. 
North 13th Street and Bushkill Drive, 


LAYETTES 
KIDDIES' KITS 
FIX-IT KITS 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


Americans are still generous 

Some small Japanese youngsters who 
don’t like cod-liver oil are not going to 
think very highly of Lutherans in 
America. One shipment sent by Lu- 
theran World Relief to Japan recently 
contained 25 tons of the oil, purchased 
in Newfoundland for $15,000. It is for 
children suffering from malnutrition 
and for tuberculosis patients. 

Germans got 15 tons of raw cotton, 
costing $10,000, from Lutheran World 
Relief. When made into work clothes, 
stockings, underwear by Evangelisches 
Hilfswerk it will be worth six times the 
original cost. 

January relief shipments from LWR 
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to Europe and the Middle East exceeded 
1,000 tons. This was the third month 
sinee LWR was organized that its out- 
put went that high. A large part of the 
shipments came from CROP train§&, 
which had gathered foodstuffs directly 
from farmers, particularly in the U.S. 
middle west. 


Totals 

New and used clothing shipped by 
Lutherans from the Easton warehouse 
in January totaled 120 tons. Included 
were 855 nurses’ uniforms, most of them 
given by members of the National Lu- 


theran Nurses Guild. Collection of used » 


clothing to be shipped to Easton has 
been slipping in recent months, al- 
though it is still the most important part 
of the relief work, explained Bernard 
A. Confer. 

Lutheran shipments to the Russian 
zone in Germany are reaching their 
destinations safely, reported the Rev. 
Carl F. Yaeger from Hannover recently. 
Some shipments are delayed occasion- 
ally, but are eventually released for 
distribution. 

Relief shipments to Germany by LWF 
through the cRALOG organization had 
been over 8,800 tons in three years, it 
was reported last month. 


Cardinal and "Communists" 

The U.S. Roman Catholic cardinal 
Francis Spellman had found some “‘com- 
munists” in his own archdiocese of New 
York. They were his employees in the 
Gate of Heaven and Calvary ceme- 
teries. 

It seemed last week that the reason 
the cardinal said the cemetery em- 
ployees are Communists was that they 
wouldn’t work a. six-day week for 
$59.40. They wanted a five-day week. 
The cardinal wasn’t willing to do any 
bargaining. 


Neither leaders nor members of Loc “| | 
293, which is on strike against the Ri 
man Catholic management, are “Com . 
munists, fellow-travelers, or symp * 
thizers,” said union spokesmen. i 
Cardinal Spellman found a methe, ; 
of strike-breaking at Calvary cemete’” ’ 
this month. He brought 100 studerj * 
from a Roman Catholic seminary to di) 
graves, while he sat near by to ward « 
any trouble. The cardinal offered |! 
help dig graves too, but was overruly 
by Msgr. George C. Ehardt. - 


Protestant squabbles 2 
{ Fifteen students at McKendree Cal h 
lege, a Methodist school in Lebanon, Il! , 
wanted fundamentalism taught in bi 
philosophy department. They asked f! , 
the dismissal of the Rev. Dr. Meredi_ 4 
F. Eller, head of the department, q \ 
account of liberal teaching. 
Last month Dr. Eller said he wou , 
resign, effective June 1. That didi , 
please 140 students who called ther , 
selves the “sinners.” They thoug) ; 

academic freedom was being violat) 
by the 15 “saints.” A petition from t) 4 
140 was given to the college presider | 
Dr. Carl C. Bracy. At a board meeti® 1 
last month nothing happened. i 
{Something might happen in t!) 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Dr. Jol: 1 
Howard Melish was ordered by F } 
bishop, Dr. James P. de Wolfe, to gi» } 
up asjrector of Holy Trinity Chure 
Brooklyn, on April 4. He said he wow } 
quit. Bishops don’t have much autho } 
ity in the Episcopal Church, he had ev © 
plained. i 
Rector Melish refuses to dischar) | 
his son as his assistant. The son, t! | 
Rev. William Howard Melish, has be» } 
q 


friendly toward Russia. On one occ: | 
sion he wrote an article in the Dai 
Worker. He was photographed in t! , 
May Day parade in 1947. F 
The Luther : \ 
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orld News Notes 


J Russians were there first 

_ Russia INTENDS to oppose the denial 
‘of her right to a voice in the interna- 
tional control of the Antarctic region. 
She has “discovered” a seaman’s diary 
‘describing a Russian South Polar ex- 
| pedition early in the last century (1819- 
21), and through that alleged document 
vasserts that it “is common knowledge 
‘that the Russian Antarctic expedition, 
headed by Tadei von Belsingshausen 
vand Mikhail Lazarev, was the first to 
'explore the South Polar regions at the 
“beginning of the last century.” 

Russia has surprising success in mak- 
‘ing discoveries. The Soviet Military 
Administration (Feb. 18) announced 
lavish preparations for the 200th anni- 

versary of Goethe’s birthday, in cele- 
bration and honor of this “great pro- 
tagonist of a unified, humane, indus- 
trious and productive Germany,” and 
an apostle of world communism! 


Competition 

BRAZIL VIEWS with alarm the agricul- 
tural development of Africa. Though 
the danger is at present largely poten- 
tial, Brazil is aware that not only Brit- 
ain, but also Belgium, France, and Por- 
tugal are intensely interested in de- 
veloping the resources of their colonial 
possessions in Africa. Even the U.S. 
investment interests in Liberia are sus- 
‘pected for the same reason. 

Leaders of Brazil’s Economic Institute 
of the Rural Association of Sao Paulo 
declare they are to be “faced with great 
competition and a severe commercial 
struggle” when the development of that 
“second largest continent” produces 
from her virgin soil the inevitable ex- 
ports of coffee, vegetable oils, beans and 


canned meats. 
oth 
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Brazil’s alternative and possible pro- 
tection, is the quickening of her own 
agricultural development by mechan- 
ization (which some of her leaders op- 
pose), a stepping up of industrialization, 
and fair treatment of foreign investment 
capital. : 


Africa for Africans 

AFRICA LOOMS large in the world’s po- 
litical picture. It is to have its part in 
maintaining the independence of the 
Mediterranean states, and thereby pro- 
tect communications and commerce 
through that international waterway. 
Its inland development is to be even 
more important in replacing the losses 
sustained by France and Britain in the 
East, and establishing a new lifeline of 
defense through East and West Africa 
in the new concept of equatorial 
strategy. 

This is already calling for industrial 
and rail development in the Rhodesias 
and South Africa to provide support 
for more northern bases. Britain has 
long-range plans for a gradual merger ~ 
of its colonies and protectorates into a 
“Federated Capricorn Africa.” A partial 
and more immediate “United States of 
Africa” is favored by the Rhodesias and 
Nyassaland, which would become a 
British Dominion eventually. 

One obstacle to this plan emanates 
from Britain itself, which wants no de- 
velopment of a white supremacy state 
that would endanger the paramount in- 
terests of the native population. The 
recent race riots in South Africa have 
dramatized the unrest among all colo- 
nial peoples, which would be rendered 
acute by any industrial expansion that 
would emphasize a position of inferior- 
ity for the natives. 


Nevertheless, Africa is bound to de- 
velop industrially, not only to replace 
political, commercial, and material 
losses, but as an inevitable result of 
world unrests, antagonisms and aroused 
native consciousness. Only native lead- 
ership is needed to produce co-opera- 
tion and stability, and that is on its 
way. 


Polish progress 

Pouanp Is steadily moving along the 
road blazed by Tito in Yugoslavia. Her 
political heads, though consistently ad- 
hering to the communistic theories and 
practices, are just as insistent on adapt- 
ing these theories to Poland’s particular 
economic and social conditions. They 
are putting the nation’s needs and in- 
terests ahead of submission to Soviet 
wishes. 

Not only do the Polish people resent 
the persistent pressure. Many Com- 
munists, among them officials, are anti- 
Russian politically. None of them are 
forgetting their nation’s past history and 
Russia’s part in the losses and humilia- 
tions of earlier decades. Under the 
leadership of Hilary Mine, an able tech- 
nician and Minister of Reconstruction, 
Poland is staging a remarkable come- 
back. It is significant of the temper and 
attitude of the government and people 
alike that red flags are conspicuously 
absent. 


Trade war 

A War THAT is not at all cool is being 
waged in the realm of commerce, at 
least in the territory of fats and oils. 
This is an inevitable result of the scien- 
tific development of synthetic substi- 
tutes for natural materials. 

In prewar days it was cotton and wool 
products that had a desperate struggle 
with synthetic fibers, a war that was 
quieted but not ended during the suc- 
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ceeding years of huge demand. Th 
latest struggle, now going on, is that c 
animal and vegetable oils and fats wit. 
synthetic products that are moving in ; 
take their place. 

There are the new detergents thal 
are giving soap-makers unhappy hours 
And now there is a synthetic substitut: 
for lard, which baking concerns use ij 
large quantities. The Atlas Powde) 
Company has developed this and ha’ 
interested bakers in it as an excelleny 
and cheap product. This has hit thi 
packers particularly hard and, in fight” 
ing back, they have sought protectioz 
from the Food and Drug Administra: 
tion, protesting that the public shoul 
be shielded from the new synthetic be:| 
cause it reduces the food value of breac) 
cakes and other food in which it is usec’ 

A similar plea, it will be recalled, i: 
the burden of butter-makers agains 
margarine, anda campaign parallel og 
that may be expected in this latest fight 


Here and there 

S1aM was joined with Britain to crus! 
the Reds who have been operatin; 
along the Malaya-Siam border. A si- 
multaneous attack from both sides o 
the border in the northern Malayar 
state of Kedak is being pressed hard...» 
SHIPMENTS of strategic raw materials 
chiefly copper and lead, are coming int 
the U.S. from Yugoslavia in steadily ini 
creasing quantities since August, wher 
Tito’s split with the Cominform became 
definite. .. . BrrTarn, trying to sidestep 
the stiff-price attitude of her Dominior 
of Canada on wheat, approached the 
International Wheat Conference for # 
four-year contract at reduced prices: 
The U.S. reply was prompt, demanding 
last year’s maximum—$2 a bushel, ane 
also a five-year contract, which wa: 
Canada’s demand also. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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SPEAKER Sam Raysurn of the House 
is about as bald-headed as a human can 
get, but underneath that hairless dome 
is a real personality. He has been in 
‘Congress so long that he really knows 
the great game of politics. He is mighty 
hard to fool. He knows how to take 
‘time when he hasn’t made up his mind. 
‘He ties himself to big causes. He clearly 
‘saw the dream of Woodrow Wilson and 
he saw Franklin Roosevelt's. 

He is also a good parliamentarian and 
‘men like him. He knows from personal 
‘experience how poor poor people can 
be. He knows how hard it is to get a 
| toe hold and start up. A good test of a 
man is this: How often has he been 
right on the big things? By that test 
Sam Rayburn measures up. 

When I asked him to speak at our 
church one evening I reminded him 
that his first predecessor in the Speak- 
ership was a Lutheran clergyman. He 
could hardly believe me. He looked it 
up in the big book—and he made the 
speech for us. I can hear him now, 

pleading for men of God in public life. 


THE EFFORT to put a stop to the use 
of the filibuster in the Senate has been 
intended to open the way for a vote on 
the President’s civil rights platform. 
Forget for a moment about the specific 
issue now at stake. Also, let’s grant 
jthat a Senate filibuster on its surface 
is about as ludicrous, illogical and un- 
democratic a procedure as one can im- 
agine. It is ludicrouws—just sit in the 
gallery and watch how every conceiv- 
able sort of stuff is dragged in, dis- 
cussed, argued or read into the Record. 
It looks as illogical as seeing intelligent, 
loyal people walking in a picket line 
during a strike. It seems undemocratic 
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Sam Rayburn, Filibuster, Cost of Government 


when a minority can hold up a majority 
from expressing itself since democracy 
includes bowing to the will of the ma- 
jority. 

But is that all there is to a filibuster? 
There is one argument at least worth 
tossing over in its favor—often big ma- 
jorities are wrong. The more over- 
whelming a majority may be the more 
it needs a brake of some kind. The 
filibuster is one of the few ways left by 
which a minority can defend itself 
against a plutocratic majority. Having 
said that, it needs also to be said that 
minorities can be just as plutocratic 
and just as willful. But a filibuster may 
be the defense of minorities in matters 
of conscience. 


THIS COUNTRY IS now staggering un- 
der a $260 billion debt. And the cost 
of government is rising. The last Con- 
gress was concerned with the cost of 
government and authorized a commis- 
sion headed by former president Her- 
bert Hoover to examine the federal 
government, seek out duplications in 
service, and recommend ways to stream- 
line and cut costs. 

Take a look at some duplications. 
Seventy-five bureaus deal with various 
fields of transportation. Sixty-five do 
nothing but gather facts and statistics. 
Twenty-eight bureaus deal with wel- 
fare matters. Fourteen agencies work 
in the forestry area. There are 29 agen- 
cies loaning money. Sixteen do the 
same kind of wild life preservation. 
May the wise and statesmanlike hopes 
expressed by United States Comptroller 
General Warren come true, “This Con- 
gress can give the taxpayers their first 
break in a long time.” 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


The Case for Lajos 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


Ordass 


This is a description of events leading up to the imprisonment of Bishop Orda 


in Hungary. It is a story of struggle 


THERE HAD BEEN a long program in a 
church in Jersey City on the night of 
April 22, 1947. I was the last speaker, 
and thought the audience needed a lit- 
tle relaxation before listening to me. 
So I started with something that might 
seem a bit humorous, and the people 
were kind enough to laugh heartily. 

In the brief interval before I began 
speaking again I caught a glimpse of 
Bishop Lajos Ordass who was sitting 
near me. He had arrived in America 
four days earlier, and that evening in 
Jersey City he had spoken eloquently 
about the needs of the people in Hun- 
gary. He was not laughing at my jest. 

Not knowing the English language, he 
was under no necessity of appearing to 
be amused. But in that moment as I 
saw his face it seemed to me that here 
was a man who had no laughter left. 
He often had a quiet friendly smile as 
he talked, but no mirth, His eyes, it 
struck me at that moment, were mirrors 
of tragic events he could never forget. 


THE BISHOP in his address that evening 
had not said a word about himself. In 
his many speeches in America that 
spring he didn’t tell of his own experi- 
ences during the final months of the 
war. It was from private conversations 
I heard second-hand that I learned of 
dreadful events which explained the 


Information for this article has been secured 
largely from persons who left Hungary at vari- 
ous times during 1948. Some of it is from news- 
papers and church papers published in Hun- 
gary and elsewhere in Europe. 
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of church against state in eastern Europ: 


dark shadows which seemed always i) 
his eyes. 

The bishop spoke for the people c) 
Hungary, especially for people of hi) 
church. He explained the great need’ 
of the church and told how preciou. 
the Christian faith had become to thos) 
who had experienced intense suffering” 
*He made us feel the reality of faitli! 
which is a fortress in which a man i! 
safe when all other safety is gone. 

We knew, as we became acquaintec) 
with Bishop Ordass, that this mar) 
would go to prison or death with quie) 
courage if that became necessary. He 
was a man who had discovered sucl! 
eternal strength in his Christian faith) 
that no earthly danger seemed impor- 
tant any more. | 

Just THEN THERE DIDN’T seem to be: 
much danger. Ferenc Nagy was stil’ 
premier in the Hungarian government. 
The Small Landholders party had won 
the largest number of votes in the 1945, 
election. When I first talked with 
Bishop Ordass I asked him many ques- 
tions about the teaching of religion in 
Hungarian schools. At that time he 
didn’t think the school situation would 
become serious. 

About five weeks after Bishop Ordass 
reached America the Communists 
forced out Premier Nagy and gained 
the upper hand in the government. A 
year later the school situation had be- 
come the central question in the con- 
flict of church and state. Bishop Ordass 
had already become a marked man 


The Lutheran 


LAJOS ORDASS 


. a quiet smile 


whose leadership among the Lutherans 
would have to be ended. 


WHEN THE BISHOP was on trial in 
Budapest in October 1948 there was 
much talk about his American trip of 
the previous year. He was accused of 
| consorting with the chief enemies of 
the Hungarian people’s republic. Of 
course while he had been in America 
he thought only that he had been doing 

a great service for his people. 
| In his final speech before the court 
he said: “When I returned from that 
journey which has been discussed so 
frequently in the course of the accusa- 
tions made against me, I immediately 
turned to my church authorities with 
the expressed desire that not only pub- 
licly but also privately they would de- 
sist from all expressions of gratitude 
for the services which I had successfully 
completed by the wil] of God.” 

In other words, he had felt quite cer- 
tain that he had done something very 
useful to his country in telling Amer- 
icans of the needs of his people. “Thanks 
to the help of the Lutheran church of 
America, we can, provide for a child- 
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feeding program,” he had told us over 
here. “The help of our Christian breth- 
ren has enabled us to do more extensive 
work in our church, .. .” : 

He had made no references to po- 
litical questions in Hungary in his 
American speeches. He had spoken 
only of the needs of his people, the 
problems of the church, the reawaken- 
ing of faith which had followed the war. 
He had made us Americans keenly 
eager to do what we could through 
Lutheran World Action to help our 
brothers in his land. 


BUT WHILE HE had been away there 
had been a revolution in Hungary. 
When he got home in mid-summer after 
attending sessions of the Lutheran 
World Federation in Sweden he found 
his country on the verge of being re- 
modeled according to the Communist 
pattern. The land reforms, dividing up 
the big estates, were being proposed. 
Factories and banks were to be na- 
tionalized. 

In the election at the end of August 
the Communists got only 21.6 per cent 
of the votes, gaining only 4.6 per cent 
since the 1945 balloting. But they had 
enough of the other parties sufficiently 
under their influence to give them a 
strong majority in the government. 

All sorts of people tried to jump over 
on the strongest side. This was true in 
the churches also. Erno Milhalyfi, who 
became a member of the Hungarian 
cabinet, was the son of a Lutheran pas- 
tor Samuel Mihalovics of Ber. He made 
it his special business to warn Bishop 
Ordass and other Lutherans that they’d 
better give enthusiastic support to the 
new order. 

Nothing serious happened in church- 
state relations during the autumn of 
1947. Bishop Ordass went about his 
faithful work as the administrator of 
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the parishes in the Danubian diocese 
(Budapest). He had been elected to 
this bishopric after the war. Sometimes 
he was called the “salesman-bishop” 
because he traveled so _ constantly 
among the village congregations. 

He knew the turmoil in the hearts of 
the people as strange things happened 
in their political and economic life. He 
had the full confidence of most of his 
pastors. A few of the pastors, though, 
signed up in the Communist party, 
notably Laszlo Dezsery, student pastor 
in Budapest, who is now an editor of the 
official Hungarian Lutheran paper, Uj 
Harangszo. 


THE FIRST SHARP CONFLICT was regard- 
ing the radio. Lutherans, although a 
minority group of about 500,000 in Hun- 
gary, were highly respected and got a 
good bit of time for sermons on Buda- 
pest broadcasts. Pastors were informed 
that their sermons would have to be 
submitted for censorship. Ordass said 
that under those circumstances the pas- 
tors would cease radio sermons. 


Bishop Ordass had not become 


iA 


enough distrusted by the government bk) 
February 1948 to be refused permissio — 
to go to Geneva for a World Counel 
meeting on church reconstruction. One | 
again he made a strong case for h 
church and the help it must have. Bul 
this time, as he prepared to retur 
home, he knew he was facing a storr) 
“You pray,” he told Dr. S. C. Miche 

felder. “We’ll do the suffering.” 
Pressure now began to be exerted c_ 
the church, principally through Mi) 
halyfi, to remove from office its “re| 
actionary” leaders. The one especial)” 
mentioned was Albert Radvansky, @) 
elderly layman who had for 25 yea 
been president of the Lutheran Chure} 

of Hungary. Milhalyfi also insisted o 

appearing as a spokesman for the aa 
ernment at the installation of a new] 
elected bishop, Joseph Szabo, somethir 
i 


J 


for which there had never been an 
precedent. 

In March 1948 just after Bishop Or) 
dass had returned from Geneva, hi 
made a very strong and frank statemer 
to Milhalyfi at a public meeting. HI 


RELAXATION 
In Geneva Bishop Ordass refereed a ping-pong game between Bishops John Cullberg (Swederm 
and Elis Gulin (Finland). This was the last carefree hour before the storm began to break 
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The Lutheren 


tood in many perilous situations dur- 
ing the 400 years of its life in Hungary— 
uring the Counter-Reformation, the 
absburg oppression, and other perse- 
eutions. It had never, he said, allowed 
ersons from outside itself to tell who 
hould be its leaders. 

There were people in the churches, 
aid Bishop Ordass, who faced the 


Under a similar situation in 1943 and 
1944, the bishop said, Lutheran churches 
‘Thad often been filled with persecuted 
Jews a half-hour before the services 
started. “The church, ever since Jesus 
1) Christ established it and sent it on its 
way, has always brought the comfort of 
)0 God to those who were bearing crosses 
| larger than they were able to carry,” 
met} said Bishop Ordass. 


Mrnaryri anp Gyula Ortutay, min- 
ister of religious affairs in the Hunga- 
rian cabinet, continued to press Bishop 
Ordass for a statement from the church 
fully endorsing the government pro- 
gram. By this time, because of the res- 
ignation of Bishop Bela Kapi, Ordass 
¥ had been sppointed senior bishop with 

'general supervision over the whole 
Hungarian Lutheran Church. 

He said an agreement between the 
church and the government could be 
based only on permitting the church 
four things: absolute freedom of preach- 
ing, the guarantee of continued control 
of the church schools, unobstructed lib- 
erty to teach outside the schools, and 
the right of the church to continue its 
social work, its hospitals, orphanages. 

Lutherans haddl2 orphanages, a home 
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for crippled children and a home for 
epileptics, and about 60 other institu- 
tions of this kind. There were also about 
400 schools, for at that time nearly 70 
per cent of all Hungarian schools were 
conducted by churches, the Roman 
Catholic, Reformed, Lutheran, Jewish. 
The government provided funds for 
part of the support of these schools. 


PRESSURE ON Bishop Ordass from the 
cabinet ministers became so great that 
he decided to go to Matyas Rakosi, who 
is deputy premier of Hungary but 
actually the Communist dictator of the 
country. Ordass wanted to ask whether 
these cabinet ministers kept troubling 
him on their own initiative or whether 
they were carrying out a state policy. 

Rakosi said he had been told that 
Lutherans were quite ready to support 
the whole Communist program, and 
were preparing to make an all-out loy- 
alty statement. Bishop Ordass said that 
this was not true. Rakosi demanded 
changes in the church officers, and said 
the church would have to get used to 
the idea of losing its schools and its 
agencies of mercy. He thought Mihalyfi 
and other Lutheran members of the 
Hungarian cabinet, such as Joseph Dar- 
vas and Charles Olt, should be given 
important church offices. 


Ir was on Pentecost, May 16, that 
newspapers announced that the church 
schools would be nationalized. From 
that date the papers carried daily stories 
attacking the church schools, calling 
them hot-beds of ignorance and saying 
they were of no educational value. The 
schools were criticized for not accept- 
ing textbooks which reinterpreted Hun- 
garian history and life according to 
Communist teaching. 

The Reformed Church, which is more 
than three times larger than the Lu- 
theran Church in Hungary, rather 


’ 
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quickly surrendered on this point. The 
Reformed senior bishop, Laszlo Ravasz, 
had resigned his office as the storm 
broke, and a successor had been secured 
who was eager for peace at any price. 

The school law was passed at the end 
of June. Communist agents went 
through the country with buckets of 
black paint, blotting out the church 
names over the doorways of schools in 
all the villages. The way was open not 
only to limit the teaching of religion in 
the schools but to make them stations 
for anti-religious instruction. There 
were riots and bloodshed in various 


places, with Roman Catholics leading : 


the fierce opposition. 

Bishop Ordass refused to make any 
statement endorsing the nationalization 
of the schools. He argued that only a 
synod of the church could take this 
action, He was now told that he must 
resign his church position. He began 
to be called the “Lutheran Mindszenty.” 
He resented this very sharply. 

Roman Catholics in Hungary, even 


We Need the “Eucharistic Prayer” 


By JAMES F. HENNINGER 


A new prayer, proposed as an addition to the Lutheran liturgy for Holy Communioy 
should be approved. This question was sharply debated at the ULC conventie 


MAny OF US LAYMEN first heard of the 
Eucharistic Prayer at the Philadelphia 
convention of the Church last October. 
It is proposed as a part of the revised 
liturgy for celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, for use in our churches be- 
ginning in 1952. It embodies a Preface 
of Praise, a Recital of the Institution 
of the Lord's Supper, and Petitions ask- 
ing a blessing upon the elements and 
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Hungarian Roman Catholics in Amey . 
ica, continue to cling to the forlo 
hope of restoring the old Habsb 
monarchy under which their chure 
had supreme control. Lutherans ha 
strongly represented the democratlil 
viewpoint of Lajos Kossuth, the Hun 
rian Lutheran patriot who led the “oe 
war for independence in 1848. t 
Lutheran Bishops Joseph Szabo ari 
Zoltan Turoczy were in favor of accep 
ing government terms as the Reforme 
Church had done. Szabo was the ne* — 
bishop, who had come into office afte — 
the Communists took over. And Tur — 
oczy was under a suspended sentence « 
10 years’ imprisonment on the charg! 
that he had been violently anti-Russia 
during the war of Russia against Fir) 
land. He knew that he could be sent % 
prison on a moment’s notice. Most « 
the pastors of the’ Lutheran churche 
willingly supported the stand taken by 
Bishop Ordass. 
Continuation of this report will appear in nei 
week's “Lutheran.” 


alas lead in deemimeleeeeeiemeiata meniiel 


upon ourselves. To our dismay, son® 
theologians, historians and _liturgis' 
who attended the Philadelphia conver 
tion protested against its use. 

Without benefit of theology, histor» 
or liturgics, the layman neverthele* 
has the right to speak his mind on th” 
subject. For, after all, liturgical usage 
are intended to be either for or by lay 
men. It is as the layman understan« 


The Luther» 


d interprets the service that it be- 
mes effective as a vehicle for his wor- 
ip, spiritual refreshment, salvation. 
When a change is proposed in the 
iturgy, a good reason ought to be given 
or such a change, so let us examine the 
present usage. At a certain point in 
the Communion Service, the pastor 
turns to the altar and repeats certain 
words with which we are all familiar, 
called for these purposes “the Recital,” 
because they recite the incidents of the 
Last Supper which instituted it as the 
‘first Lord’s Supper, and which include 
‘the Words of Christ, known as the 
Verba or Words of Institution. 
During the recital, the pastor elevates 
the bread and the wine to be used in 
the Holy Communion. If the recital 
were given at the beginning of the Com- 
munion Service and facing the congre- 

gation, it would bring home to the con- 

_gregation the message that Christ did 
what we are about to do and that he 
bade us follow his example. The Re- 
cital,, however, comes in the middle of 
the service and even the stiffest oc- 
cidentarian must face the altar for he 
must accompany the words with eleva- 
tion of the elements. (That word “oc- 
cidentarian” is introduced solely to but- 
tress the writer’s fragile claim to erudi- 

tion. It means a minister who won’t 
face the altar for prayer.) 


THE LAYMAN Is justified in concluding 
‘that the repetition of the history of a 
“past event over the elements has done 
something to them. And since he is 
taught to believe that in Holy Com- 


Judge Henninger is president judge of the 
Lehigh County court in Pennsylvania. (If this 
article had come from a theological professor 
it would have been rejected by this paper as 
being too technical for laymen to read. But it's 
by a layman! Editées note.) 
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munion there is present the true Body 
and Blood of Christ, he cannot be con- 
demned for believing that the repeti- 
tion of the words over the bread and 
wine has then and there made them the 
Body and Blood; in cold words, that an 
incantation has produced a transub- 
stantiation. 

The use of Jesus’ own words without 
the Recital and without his admonition, 
“This do in remembrance of me,” would 
carry greater meaning. But it would be 
subject to the same misinterpretation. 
We know that no such thing occurs, but 
if our congregations so interpret it, it 
is futile to protest. 

And surely not all will so interpret it. 
Many will never think about it at all, 
And to them one form will do as well as 
another, and neither will do well at all. 
Then there are some few, very few—let 
us call them the liturgically literate— 
who rejoice in esoteric study and find 
satisfaction in the occult symbolism of 
liturgic devices. 

These last are so docile and so deeply 
indoctrinated that they will accept the 
word of the liturgists that what looks 
and sounds like history is in fact a 
prayer. If a prayer, it is a Calvinistic 
prayer of the news broadcast type with- 
out Preface, Praise, or Petition. If it 
means what it does not say, then it 
violates the principle of liturgics so 
dear to Martin Luther that words, even 
Scriptural words, have no virtue in and 
of themselves, except as they convey 
meaning to the speaker and hearer. 


In ract, tHe Recrrat shows that we 
have said what Christ did but that we 
have failed to follow his example, for 
before he broke bread with his disciples 
he gave thanks. We say in the Com- 
munion Service that it is right to give 
thanks. After the communion we give 
thanks for our privilege in participating. 
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But nowhere do we actually give thanks 
before we commune. Surely if we ask 
God’s blessing on food we consume for 
our physical sustenance, we ought to 
ask his blessing on bread and wine set 
apart for spiritual communion. 

The Eucharistic Prayer not simply, 
but clearly, interprets to the com- 
municant the whole relation of Christ 
and the elements in Holy Communion. 
Its use not only fills a gap in our present 
service, but prevents a misinterpreta- 
tion likely to follow from the use of the 
bare recital. 


Iv Is A GENERAL PRINCIPLE of Lutheran 
liturgics that rites and usages need not 
be the same at all times and at all 
places. Therefore we may, if we will, 
after 400 years of reflection, make such 
alterations in the service as we deem 
meet and proper, provided such changes 
are not unscriptural or contrary to 
church doctrine. 

Every part of the Eucharistic Prayer 
is either a direct quotation from or a 
paraphrase of Holy Scripture. True, 
that does not guarantee that the whole 
will be scriptural since an inept or 
diabolical juxtaposition even of scrip- 
tural passages may produce an unscrip- 
tural whole. That is not the case here. 

The doctrinal symbols of the Lu- 
theran Church do teach that there can 
be no Holy Communion without the 
Words of Institution of Jesus. While 
the term “Words of Institution” is not 
defined, whenever any part is quoted 
it is only Jesus’ own words and not the 
whole Recital. A distinction between 
Recital and Words of Institution is un- 
important, however, in this discussion, 
because the proposed Eucharistic 
Prayer incorporates in it the whole Re- 
cital, including the Words. 


Wuart Is rmportant is that the sym- 
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bols do not prescribe that the Words 
Institution must be isolated or that th 
must be used at that particular time 
in that particular way. In fact, it seen: 
that they refer to the words at the ti 
of administration, despite a later u 
which did not use the words of Jesus 

full at that time. 

The historian may protest that Mar 
Luther himself chose to abandon rathe 
than to reform the Eucharistic Pray 
of his day. Nevertheless the Chure 
today has the right to adopt a usag 
which it believes to serve a useful pu 
pose and it is no valid objection that 
was a pre-Reformation practice, n: 
continued by the Reformers, so long # 
the proposed practice is neither ur 
scriptural nor forbidden. Martin L 
ther’s opinions are entilled to resp 
but are not sacrosanct and were not i 
tended to bind the Church unless writ 
ten into its symbols. 

The Lutheran today will accept 
Eucharistic Prayer for what it means *% 
him and not for what it might have sug 
gested to a sixteenth-century Luthera: 
If it be argued that we are abandoni 
a 425-year-old practice, let us remem 
ber that we are relinquishing it for o 
which has inspired some Christians fe 
at least 1,700 years. 


THE PROPOSED Prayer was also ait 
tacked as being stiff and awkward, am 
maybe it is. Perhaps if we call it Gothi 
this objection will disappear. At lea 
it is not Romanesque. Since it is ne 
yet in its final form, constructive verbs 
criticism is in order. 

Some of us may not dare to “mak 
bold to” pray the Lord’s Prayer, bw 
we do desire a Eucharistic prayer whic 
will incorporate, frame, and proper! 
interpret for us the Recital and th 
Words of Institution and, therefore, th: 
Holy Communion itself. 
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Is Not so Easy” 
RUBY LORNELL 


' OLGA WAS READING a letter which had 

t arrived from Germany. For my 

enefit she translated into awkward 

glish as she read. 

“Mr, B ... writes: ‘When from you I 
ear last summer you will go to Amer- 


my heart is full with happiness for you. 
[say to my wife, “Peter and Olga are 
America!” And she so happy is, she 
ry. But then you say in your letter a 
an in America will send Assurance 


ome, but so good I cannot believe. Be- 
cause you have think of me, thank you. 


that you are in America. But for us I 
think cannot be such good. Cannot be. 
If God helps, can be. Otherwise no. 
{But thank you.’” 

I was frankly bewildered. I had 
thought Mr. B’s letter would be over- 
flowing with joy after he had heard 
‘a man in America was prepared to 
'send him a job and housing assurance. 
| Gratitude there certainly was, but one 
could hardly term it unmitigated joy. 
T expressed my reactions to Olga. 


- “Ax, Mrs, Lornetu,” Olga shook her 
head sadly, “you understand not. Is 
good when Americans send assurances, 
is very good. But, Mrs. Lornell, is not 
so easy to come to America. So many 
screenings there is, and papers, and 
much, much waiting, it makes the heart 
to ache. Is not so easy.” 

Vaguely I remembered an article in 

we 
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That's what Displaced Persons say about the problem of finding homes in 
America. The U.S. Congress should amend the DP law to speed up immigration 


Tue Lurneran about the steps required 
for a DP to enter this country. Check- 
ing back, I found in the Jan. 19 issue, 
Mr. Willmar Thorkelson’s excellent 
article. This time I read it carefully, 
realizing more clearly that Mr. Thor- 
kelson’s description of the long process 
involved in the immigration of a DP 
to America was actually the listing of 
some person’s hope and fear, joy and 
despair, expectancy and tense anxiety. 

Then I read Mr. Thorkelson’s cor- 
respondence in the Jan. 19 Christian 
Century in which he lists the thirty sep- 
arate steps that must be taken from the 
time an assurance is given until a DP 
finally comes to America. The amount 
of paper work required for each person 
is ineredible. Mr. Thorkelson’s con- 
clusion echoes the undertone of Mr, 
B’s letter that he was amazed that any 
DPs had gained entrance to the United 
States. 

“Ts not so easy” was a classic example 
of understatement! 


WITH THE ARRIVAL of a boat on Feb, 1, 
seven boat loads of Displaced Persons 
have come to America. Considerably 
less than 5,000 persons have been per- 
mitted to enter since the passage of the 
Displaced Persons Act seven months 
ago. And according to the act, we were 
to have received 205,000 by June 1950. 

So far, we are operating at consider- 
ably less than 10 per cent efficiency. 
Such a record gives excellent material 
to those who like to say: “Americans 
talk much, but.. .” 
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EAGER FOR THE NEw WorR.LD 
DPs see the American shore 


There are at present new bills in both 
the U.S. Senate and the House aimed 
at the much-needed reform of the DP 
law (see THE LuTHERAN, Feb. 2, Wash- 
ington). This is most commendable. 
But it still leaves untouched the prob- 
lem of the present bottleneck. Obviously 
it will do little good to promise to take 
400,000 displaced persons when we 
haven’t even been able to fulfill our 
promise on the 205,000. 


THE PEOPLE OF America were com- 
pletely sincere, I believe, in their desire 
to receive these people and to make it 
possible for them to begin life anew. 
That desire has been frustrated by a 
technically unworkable law. Realizing 
that this is literally a case of life or 
death for thousands of helpless vic- 
tims of this war, Christians in America 


ia 


must demand of their duly elected rej 
resentatives that steps be taken at on 
to liberalize the present quotas and 
break the bottleneck to expedite 1] 
immigration of these persons. 

We know there are difficulties ir 
volved. But we know also that o1 
legislators are capable of writing a la 
that does not defeat the purpose f 
which it was presumably written, 

This is not an issue that can wait ui 
til such time as may be convenien 
The cumulative effects of insufficier 
food, poor housing, weary waiting, an 
nervous tensions will eventually mak 
it impossible for these people ever ¢ 
become rehabilitated. Christians mu: 
make their voices heard—now—in th 
Name of the Christ who promised th: 
whoso fed the hungry and befriende 
the helpless did it also unto Him. 


In kindergarten a new child was shy and insisted on crying in one 
corner of the room. “What’s he crying for?” asked Susan. Conrad 
quickly gave a profound answer, “He just doesn’t know how nice 


we are.” 
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Sister EstHEeR BuNGE 


The Luthera 


Saw Americans Celebrating 


y HANNS LILJE 


shop Lilje took part last year in important anniversary observances of American 


utherans. Here is a report of these events which he wrote for people of Germany 


On a BeavTIFUL Sunday in May I pre- 
ared to participate with Lutherans of 
Yennsylvania in the celebration of a 
wo hundredth anniversary. It was held 
a Philadeiphia. 

Two hundred years is a long time in 


HANNS LILJE 


his photograph of Bishop Lilje of Hannover 
vas taken at the time of his recent election as 
ice president of the Evangelical Church in 
Sermany. During Bishop Lilje’s American jour- 
ley last year he sent to his paper, "Sonntags- 
latt,"" reports of keen observation of church 
ife in this land. This is the third and last trans- 
ation from these reports to be published in 
‘The Lutheran." 
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American history. And Philadelphia is, 
so to speak, the most historical city in 
the United States. They have here a 
prominent club, as in England, with spa- 
cious, pleasant halls in the style of the 
last century, with clubrooms and li- 
brary. Here, too, is Independence Hall 
in which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed. 

Before there was a Washington, 
Philadelphia was the capital city of the 
United States. It has always been the 
chief city of the large state of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose constitution from the be- 
ginning guaranteed the freedom of re- 
ligion which prompted the Lutherans 
to come to this part of the country, 
along with the many other streams of 
immigration which were seeking pri- 
marily the freedom of their faith. 


For THIS REASON we are in Philadel- 
phia, celebrating in this festal hall with 
a throng of happy, thrilled people. In 
the company of the Archbishop of Swe- 
den and many other bishops, we are 
taking part in services of worship and 
formal addresses, in commemoration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
“Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Ad- 
jacent States.” The connection is as 
follows. 

In the anniversary addresses there 
are repeated references to the “Patri- 
arch”; and in the address made by the 
excellent young church historian of 
Philadelphia, Dr. Theodore Tappert, the 
portrait of this “Patriarch” and his times 
is drawn in broad, simple strokes, with- 
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out obscuring the true historical pic- 


ture with the superlatives which are so 


customary at centennial celebrations. 
But who was this Patriarch? 


The not too well-done portrait on the 


souvenir booklet shows a fine, well- 


shaped, typically Hannoverian head 


which betrays a man of culture. It can- 


not be denied that the most significant 


part of this face is the eyes, full of spirit, 


kindness, and resolution. They are the 


eyes of a man who has a mission in life 
and there can be no doubt that this man 
whose bands declare him to be a min- 


ister has had epochal significance in the 


history of Lutheranism in America. 


He is one of the best of the sons of 


Lower Saxony, Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg. He was born in the Hanno- 


verian town of Einbeck in 1711 and he 
has won such a niche in the history of 
the Lutheran Church in America that 
as long as he lived its history practically 
coincides with his biography. Professor 
Francke in Halle, the son and successor 
of the renowned man of God and 
founder of the Halle Orphanage, chose 
the young Muhlenberg in 1741 to 
strengthen the faith of the congrega- 
tions in faraway America. Muhlenberg 
thereupon set out on the long, hard 
voyage over the ocean and finally 


landed in Pennsylvania on Nov. 25, 1742. 


HE sroucut with him an abundance of 


gifts which seems almost to make his 


selection an act of divine providence— 


good health, good judgment, linguistic, 
musical, and organizing talents, and an 
ability without which it would hardly 
have been possible to get along in this 
broad, new country, the ability to travel 
and to accomplish essential things while 
traveling. Besides these he possessed 
the characteristic gift of the Lower 
Saxon for drafting constitutions and in 
this respect gave to the growing Lu- 
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theran Church in America its fu 
structure. He seems to have passed 
his notable gifts to his sons. One 
into politics and became the ff 
speaker of the new congress. Ano 
who had followed his father’s footst 
into the ministry, put off his robe at 
beginning of the war of independ 
and became Washington’s first gene 
chief of staff. 

The foundation which was to prove 
greatest service to the Lutheran Chur 
in America, the “Ministerium of Pen) 
sylvania and Adjacent States,” g¢ 
back to the elder Muhlenberg. It 
probably the oldest organized mi: 
isterial conference in America. T 
200-year-old history of this Minis: 
rium, which we look back upon in th 
days of celebration in Philadelphia, 
now in fact the history of a remarkab 
constant growth. This branch of Ame 
ican Lutheranism has meanwhile b» 
come the largest Lutheran church, t 
United Lutheran Church in Amerie 
Nor must one neglect to mention th 
Dr. Frank Buchman, the founder ay 
leader of the Oxford Group Movemer 
also came from the Ministerium | 
Pennsylvania. 


TopAY OTHER important church bodi 
belong in the picture of the Luthere 
Church in America, above all the gre 
Scandinavian Lutheran churches. Ti 
Swedes are the oldest part of Lutherar 
ism in America, but their early congre 
gations around Philadelphia have gor 
over to the Episcopalians, apparent 
because the support they received fro» 
the Church of Sweden was unsuitab: 
and inadequate. 

Hence the synodical organization + 
the Swedish Lutherans in America 
only 100 years old. And in these ho 
sunny days of June a throng of peop: 
celebrates the anniversary on the bros 
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d7yhere the Swedish Augustana Synod 
as its headquarters. The Swedes know 


his centennial with all thoroughness. 
“he Archbishop of Upsala, Dr. Erling 
fidem, has come from the motherland 
with five representative companions. 
in an unforgettably delightful and hu- 
morous scene he bestowed upon the 
oresident, Dr. P. O. Bersell, the doctor’s 
2ap of Upsala. 

I have never before attended such a 
joyful academic convocation as this. In 
Sweden it is the custom to fire cannon 
shots at the beginning and the climax 
of the ceremony. Since we had no can- 
non here the Archbishop suggested that 
we substitute for the cannon shots a 
mighty “Boom, boom, boom.” One can 
hardly imagine the enthusiasm with 
which this great audience of a thousand 
took over this part of the ceremony, 
something that would be quite unthink- 
able in old Europe. And as I look at all 
the happy faces around me I cannot 
help thinking: America is still a young 
country. 


Tue NorweEGIANS, significantly, have 
taken out of their name any reference 
to their origin. Here they are called 
only the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of America. They have their St. Olaf 
College, one of the finest academic in- 
stitutions in America, and the St. Olaf 
Choir is justly the most famous choir in 
the country. I believe it might well 
compare with the St. Thomas Choir. 

This brings us to an important obser- 
vation—the educational institutions ap- 
pear to be among the finest fruits of the 
Lutheran churches of America. They 
have spread a whole network of col- 
leges and seminaries over the country. 
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Thousands of young people go through 
them each year. Church music is an- 
other sphere in which they excel. With 
all their various forms of organization 
they undoubtedly have in their liturgy a 
larger degree of unity than the Lu- 
theran churches of Europe in general 
can show. And of their choirs it has 
already been said that they are among 
the best in the country. 

Almost all the large Lutheran church 
bodies are today united in the National 
Lutheran Council. The headquarters 
are in New York and there is a reason 
for this. It is the former residence of 
Pierpont Morgan. Here the threads run 
together not only from the Lutheran 
churches of America but all parts of 
the world. For, like the nation itself,’ 
the Lutheran Church of America also 
stands in the center of a veritable flood 
of appeals for aid and assistance. The 
imposing relief work which the Luther- 
ans have organized in Lutheran World 
Action is the instrument by which they 
are trying to accomplish this gigantic 
task. Of this we must say a few words. 


Ir 1s In Cutcaco. We are sitting in a 
room on the top floor where the hotels 
usually have their conference rooms. 
It is a small but distinguished company. 
I look at the weighty figure of the pres- 
ident of The United Lutheran Church 
in America, Dr. Franklin Fry, the in- 
every-respect imposing leader of Amer- 
ican Lutheranism. Dr. Daniel Nelson, 
who sits opposite me, has just come 
from China. He is, among other things, 
an expert in the field of missionary 
aeronautics and has recently brought a 
number of missionaries out of a dan- 
gerous area in a dramatic flight in 
which the plane was fired upon by 
bandits and severely damaged. At his 
side sits Dr. Edwin Moll who has just 
returned from Palestine where until 
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the last moment he held the property 
of the German missions, above all the 
Syrian Orphanage, against the warring 
factions. He not only had the most vivid 
report to give but he also has had a re- 
markable career. In the first world war 
he was a pilot for the famous Colonel 
Lawrence and later studied theology 
and entered the ministry. 

Next to him sit the two representa- 
tives of American relief in Europe, Dr. 
S. C. Michelfelder and Dr. Howard 
Hong. Dr. Michelfelder, a strong, typ- 
ical American, always cheerful and full 
of plans and confidence, heads the Euro- 


pean office in Geneva, which unques- » 


tionably represents the bulk of the re- 
lief today, while Dr. Hong heads the 
work among the refugees in Germany. 
Listening to the cool, factual reports 
of these men we get a picture of the 
world which is often overlooked, the 
picture of human suffering and tragedy. 
China and Palestine appear, and above 
all the sorely tried countries in Europe. 
And the longer I listen to the discussion 


of how American money and gifts § 
mercy'are to be divided, the more ir: 
pressive does the whole picture becom, 

In the last two years the Americ 
Lutherans have raised and Se 
ten million dollars for relief. Now thy 
have determined upon a second goal 
four million dollars for the next yeil 
This, after all, is the main reason w) 
I am in this country—to warm head 
anew to the need of Europe throuy 
addresses and sermons and conference 
These are not millionaires giving out - 
their surplus, but hard-working, sin 
ple people who have often deprive 
themselves of long-cherished desires © 
order to be able to give and have eve 
given out of their savings when the 
heard of the need in Europe. And # 
the discussion goes on in a quiet, bus 
nesslike manner, I have the convictic 
that in this world there are at work ni 
only the powers of hate and reveng 
and fear and distrust, but also the rev 
powers of Christian love, which ay 
here finding such beautiful expressio» 
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The congregation is that event in which the absolute sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ—its Lord, and also the Lord of the world—finds its 
proper answer and response in the perfect) freedom of obedience of 
those who have been called, called out, and called together by Him, 
and summoned to gratitude and to service. 

The congregation is that event in which these men—for whom the 
work of Jesus Christ as the Reconciler of the world with God has 
become a revealed Word, the Word of Truth, which lays its obligation 
upon them—unite together over against the world; yet only in order 
that they may identify themselves with the need and the hope of the 
world. Kart Bartu, The Universal Church in God’s Design 


God has taken a tremendous chance in entrusting us with ourselves. 
—Roscor Brown FIsHER 
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| Ir was THe pay after a holiday and 
the bus was crowded. The only seat 
jleft as I got on was near the back be- 
jside a man. He looked unkempt, and I 
phoped he wouldn’t try to be friendly. 
It was stuffy in the bus. I leaned my 
head on the back of the seat, feeling 
‘drowsy. The bus drove on, making a 
‘rhythmic whine of the wheels on the 
‘pavement, the tone rising higher as the 
‘motor took on speed, and sinking to a 
‘hum when it slowed down for curves. 
My seat was next to the aisle, so I 
had to look past my companion when I 
tried to see out the window. But the 
glass was clouded and steamy, and my 
attention wandered to the man’s hands. 
They were thick and calloused, with 
deep stains in the creases. The nails 
were broken short and very black. 
My critical gaze took in his clothes, 
unpressed and wrinkled, and I knew 
without looking that his shoes were not 
polished. His face when he turned my 
way was puffed around the eyes and 
sagging, and the graying stubble of 
whiskers gave him a dissipated look. 


7 “Bren ON AN all-night drunk,” I 
thought with disgust as I turned to look 
out the opposite window. 

‘'None of the other passengers was 
very interesting. There were the usual 
types: a young woman with hair in pin- 
curls and tied in a scarf, aman who kept 
his face buried in a Reader’s Digest, an 
ageless woman with very black, very 
dyed hair. 

I could not see the two women back 
mh 
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FIRST IMPRESSION 


By WILMA SELL THOMPSON 


Sometimes you don't see people as they really are 


of me, but I heard them throughout the 
trip. One carried on a monologue about 
her trip to Alaska and how she danced 
with the ship’s officers. Her voice be- 
came confidential when she talked of 
her heart trouble, the hardening of her 
arteries, her stroke from overwork. Yet 
she did love to dance. The other woman 
answered in short expressions of amaze- 
ment, or asked timid questions. 

My own thoughts wandered on to my 
coming visit. How good it would seem 
to get to a big city again, to shop in 
fashionable stores, and see first-run pic- 
tures, or perhaps hear a symphony. I 
wondered if there would be any con- 
certs while I was there. Then a voice 
interrupted me. 

“Do you have the time, Miss?” My 
seatmate was looking at me, and I saw 
that his eyes were bloodshot. 


WITH A LITTLE FROWN of annoyance 
at being referred to as “Miss,” and 
flashing my hand out where he could 
see my wedding ring plainly, I looked 
at the watch on my arm. 

“Quarter to three,” I answered coldly, 
and turned back to gaze fixedly at the 
dyed hair across the aisle. But the 
conversation had been opened, and I 
heard my companion volunteer an ex- 
planation for his presence on the bus 
beside me. 

“T’ve just married my daughter in 
Portland.” 

I smiled faintly, and felt a little relief 
that he had at least a motive for his 
celebration. 
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“Tt was a beautiful funeral,” the 
voice went on beside me, and I sat 
upright and looked into the man’s face. 

“Funeral?” I asked in genuine sur- 
prise, wondering what the connection 
could be. 

“Yes, my daughter’s—in Portland.” 

In a flash I understood. He had said 
“buried,” not “married.” His dissipated 
appearance was the result of grief, not 
a drunken carousal. And his blood- 
shot eyes and swollen face, the after- 
math of sleepless nights and many tears. 

At my first question asked in gentle- 
ness, “How old was she?” he seemed to 
open his heart. He must have needed 
understanding and sympathy to confide 
so readily in a stranger—a stranger who 
a few minutes before had been thinking 
such hateful thoughts about him! 


“THERE WERE SO many pretty flowers, 
and the casket was all white. She was 
beautiful,” he breathed. A long pause 
followed before he recalled my ques- 
tion. “Oh yes, her age. She was 18 and 
the only daughter I had. The two boys 
have gone away. Jim, he’s the oldest. 
He’s married and living in California. 
Got a job as mechanic, but he wouldn’t 
never finish high school. I begged and 
begged him lots of times, and told him 
he’d be sorry. ‘Look at me,’ I says. T 
never had a chance to go to school. You 
want to amount to something.’ But he 
got married and had kids right away. 
Alvin joined the Navy and I ain’t seen 
him since. But my daughter was dif- 
ferent. I had such hopes for her. She 
was real pretty too—and smart. She 
was going to college before she took 
sick.” 

Here he pulled out a worn billfold 
with various compartments of snap- 
shots, dirty and worn. 

“That's her there. Don’t she look 
sweet? She was just 10 then.” 
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“And is that her mother?” I ask 
of the woman beside the smiling girl. 

“Yes, she was at the funeral t 
He lowered his voice. “It’s the first ti 
I ever seen her man. She’s m 
ag’in, you know. Left me when Flo 
there was only 12. I guess I wasn 
good enough for her, and maybe 
was right.” 

He gave a self-conscious laugh as 
held out his stained, gnarled hance 
‘T'm just a plain working stiff. S) 
wanted things real nice. I hope her mé 
is good to her. They got a nice hou 
in Portland. I drove by and seen it 
real pretty lawn and flowers. They ir 
vited me over, but it was just becau: 
they felt sorry for me. I don’t feel con 
fortable around them, me dressed ki 
of shabby and him so fine with a whi 
shirt and all. ...” 


His vorce trailed’ off and we becan 
silent. We were both aroused from ow 
little drama by a strange movement ¢ 
the bus. The brakes squeaked as th 
bus swung out and pulled up beside th 
stage depot. The driver switched oF 
several buttons and stood up as kb 
pulled open the door. “Tenino—five 
minute rest stop!” 

My companion fumbled for a bulgin 
shopping bag by his feet that I had ne 
noticed before, and reached for hi 
battered hat in the rack above us. 

“This is where I get off,” he sai: 
apologetically, almost regretfully. “T 
was awful nice of you to be so good t 
an old man and listen to me. Than? 
you, Miss.” 

I could not see him stumble down th: 
aisle for the sudden tears that burnes 
my eyes. They were not tears for th: 
lost daughter, nor for his lost home 
But for my lost sense of values that hac 
judged a man by his unshaven face anc 
shabby clothes. 
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| What are parsonage families doing to 
|meet the “baby sitter” problem in these 
idays of inflation? We had worked out a 

“plan, but there was too much criticism 
when both pastor and wife did not always 

appear at every church, civic, community, 

'or social function. 
Our plan was for my husband and me to 


such occasions as funerals, weddings. The 
pastor “officiated” as baby tender for num- 
 berless occasions when I went to commit- 
4 tee meetings, though many thought he 
should have been there as adviser. I made 
“no attempt to accompany my husband on 
all calls, but did visit the sick, the shut-in, 
} and the hypersensitive, or “touchy,” mem- 
1 bers who require extra attention to keep 
| them from making trouble for the ma- 
{ jority who are more understanding. 
With even this curtailed program of 
{ shared activity last month’s sitter fees ran 
up to $17.50. That may not seem high to 
most people, but it is too high for people 
with a fixed salary. 

The eldest child is now in school but 
too young to be left unsupervised at home 
while parents go out. Neighbors have 

| complained to the council that they have 
been imposed on too frequently, so the 
parsonage family can no longer “just send 
the children to the neighbors,” and the 
budget won’t stretch any farther. 

What do others do in what must be a 
common dilemma? It may be helpful to 

_ pool suggestions. 


Sorry, but I don’t know what other 
pastors and wives are doing to meet 
this problem. But I’d be interested to 
have them tell me, and glad to make the 
facts known. 
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Extravagant demands are indicated. 
There is no justification for a demand 
that both the pastor and wife appear 
at every meeting and social occasion, 
Whatever may or may not be the duty 
of a pastor, his wife is under no such 
obligation. The congregation has no 
more claim on her than has a business 
house on the time and energy of an em- 
ployee’s wife. Pastors’ wives, however, 
are generally glad to perform every 
possible service within the limits of 
time, energy, ability, and financial re- 
sources. 

It is possible for a pastor and wife to 
be too easy about such matters. And 
the “demands” of a congregation may 
at times be more imaginary than real, 
But if unreasonable requirements are 
real, the parsonage will have to speak 
out courteously but firmly, and not be 
trodden upon, 

The legitimate calls upon a pastor in 
most parishes and communities are 
heavy—more than in earlier years—and 
unnecessary burdens should not be 
added. But when such requirements 
are actually expressed, the difficulties 
should be placed before the people, 
clearly and politely. Let them help to 
work out a solution. 

Excellent practical suggestions may 
come from unexpected sources. But 
don’t let some unworkable expedient 
become a substitute for a real solution. 
Most congregations, I believe, will be 
fair and generous when they fully un- 
derstand the problem. If a congregation 
still demands what is virtually impos- 
sible, let it pay for satisfactory baby 
sitters. Isn’t that a fair proposition? 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Letters from 
readers are edited so that identity of the au- 
thors is concealed. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A guide for a half-hour of home devotions 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


JANICE LOOKED out the window at the 
Puerto Rican landscape. There really 
was more that was alike than was dif- 
ferent, she thought. True, it was like a 
beautiful summer day here in the Island 
while up home there might be one of 
winter’s last snow storms. The build- 
ings were not exactly like those in 


Prentissville. But boys and girls ran » 


and played in the same way. And the 
babies—oh, babies were much alike 
whatever their color or wherever their 
homes. 

On Sunday morning Janice and her 
parents went to church in Puerto Rico 
just as they did in Prentissville. Janice 
felt at home in the church because it 
looked quite a lot like her own church. 
There was an altar with cross and can- 
dles, and people sitting quietly in the 
pews. A minister, a choir—yes, Janice 
felt quite at home. 

When she opened her hymnal, though, 
she wasn’t so sure. For it was all in 
Spanish and Janice could not read one 
single word in Spanish. But when the 
Service began Janice found that she 
knew just what they were saying. It 
was the same service of worship that 
she took part in every Sunday at home. 


TRUE, THE worRDS sounded different. 
But the pastor said his part and the 
people responded so that she knew 
what it was. The music was the same, 


too. After a while Janice tried singing’ 


the responses very softly in English and 
it all fitted together. She felt a glow in 
taking part in the worship of these 
friends who spoke a different language. 
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“All over the world this is happers, 
ing,” thought Janice. “In India, Afric: 
Europe, everywhere, Christians ay! 
praying and reading the Scripture les 
sons and singing hymns, each in hij 
own language.” 

When they sang the next hymn Jar, 
ice recognized the tune. She turned * 
the number in her hymnal. While sk) 
could not remember all the words sh 
did know the first lines— 

How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds) 
In a believer’s ear! 

It seemed to her the best hymn the: 
could have chosen, for the Name « 
Jesus did sound sweet to Janice ar) 
to all the other worshipers all over th 
world. It did not matter whether tk 
language was English or Spanish or ar) 
other, the meaning was the same. 


WE Reap the Bible: Acts 2:1-11. 


We Sina a Hymn: How sweet th) 
Name of Jesus sounds (Common Serw 
ice Book, 343). 7 


How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear! 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wound! 
And drives away his fear, 


' 
: 
It makes the wounded spirit whole, 
And calms the troubled breast; ; 
’Tis manna to the hungry soul, 

And to the weary rest. 


We Pray Together: Our eet 
Father, whose children live all over tk: 
world, bless the people worshiping te} 
gether and give us a feeling that yor 
are present with us, hearing our prais 
whatever our language may be, Ames] 
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IF YE HAVE FAITH 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


pen Verses for study this week are Romans 4:16-25 


ANY RIGHTEOUSNESS achieved by obe- 
‘dience to the Law given to the Jewish 
| people would be restricted to Jews, even 
‘in theory. In fact, it could not be at- 
tained by any, either Jew or Gentile. 
‘But “the righteousness of faith” opens 
‘the way to all men, whether they be 
Jews or Gentiles. 

As the Apostle to the Gentiles, Paul 
was governed by this fact. Righteous- 
‘ness (that must be the antecedent of 
“it” in verse 16) is “of faith” and there- 
fore “by grace” because God wants all 
men to be saved and to come to the 


he 


Since this righteousness rests upon 
i God’s generous act, it is the secure pos- 
session of all the children of Abraham, 
not only those who observe the law of 
circumcision, but all those who share 
his faith. The way of Law excludes; the 
way of faith includes all who through 
faith accept this gift of grace. 

Although the contrast in this verse 
could be between Jews and Gentiles, as 
such, it must be noted that faith is pos- 
sible for Jews also. That is why it seems 
better to understand the contrast to be 
between Jewish believers and Gentile 
believers. 


ABRAHAM Is SET forth again as the 
typical citizen of that Kingdom that 
lives by “grace, promise and faith.” The 
great promise of Genesis 17:5 is not one 
of physical descent, but of the descent 
of faith. He is the father of believing 
Gentiles, just as he is the father of faith- 
ful Jews. do 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Up to this point Paul has shown that, 
in the Old Testament also, righteous- 
ness was the gift of God to sinners 
through faith. Now he is ready to take 
another step toward his goal. Not only 
does the need for faith in this new era 
correspond to the need for faith in the 
old, but the very nature of faith in both 
corresponds. 

To the Christian, as to Abraham, 
faith means believing in a God -who 
could raise from the dead, who could 
create something from nothing. Paul 
begins with Abraham. God’s promise 
of a son and heir came to Abraham very 
late in life (Genesis 18). How could he, 
who had no heir, be “a father of many 
nations”? A son born to an aged couple 
could indeed be compared with “giving 
life to the dead.” Yet God spoke of 
“those things which be not” (these non- 
existent descendants) “as though they 
were.” And Abraham believed Him. 


CONTRARY TO HOPE (according to na-- 
ture) he still rested in hope (because 
of God’s power). With daring faith, he 
wagered himself upon that word ad- 
dressed to him as the father of many 
peoples, whose descendants should be 
as numerous as the stars. Christian 
hope—which Paul more fully describes 
in Chapter 8—is parallel to that ancient 
hope that overlooked the natural im- 
possibility of a son being born to Sarah. 
Both rest upon faith in the creative 
life-giving power of God. 

The greatness of Abraham lay not in 
the fact that he forgot obstacles, but in 
that he was able to see beyond the bar- 
riers he knew to exist. This centenarian 
and his wife were under no illusions. 
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Abraham's advanced age, plus the long 
barrenness of his aged wife, could 
hardly be ignored. They were skeptical, 
but their faith conquered this tem- 
porary doubt. “He staggered not at the 
promise of God.” 

There is some doubt whether verse 
20 suggests that Abraham was 
“strengthened in his faith.” This is pos- 
sible, but the more probable interpreta- 
tion is that he was “given power by 
means of his faith” so that the promise 
of an heir should be fulfilled” (compare 
Hebrews 11:11). 


To HAVE FAITH is to give God his» 


proper glory. For God is entitled to 
such unbounded trust as Abraham 
showed, and as the Christian believer 
possesses. We let God be truly God 
only when we are “strong in faith,” 
when we accept at face value what he 
says, no matter how “impossible” it 
may seem. 

Faith means just this. It is acting 
upon the conviction that God is truly 
God, that he is almighty and therefore 
able to transform the impossible into a 
reality. Abraham, confronting a hu- 
manly impossible situation, trusted the 
Creator. He expected God to fulfill His 
promise and thereby honored God. This 
was saving faith. With this citation from 
the Old Testament, Paul draws his argu- 
ment to a close in characteristic fashion. 
It sustains his position, of course, for 
had Abraham actually been righteous 
(through fulfillment of the Law) it 
would not have been necessary for God 
to “impute” righteousness to him. 

Faith reveals that we have no con- 
fidence in our own strength or good and 
that we cast ourselves upon the Word 
in which we find ‘life. It is this that 
Abraham has in common with all sin- 
ners who come to God through Christ. 
And in both, the faith is reckoned unto 
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them for righteousness. Thus the 
pel confirms and extends the faith 
Abraham. 


Iv rs cHARACTERISTIC of Paul's attitu 
toward the Old Testament that he w: 
not consider the Genesis story as a me} 
historic fact that belongs to the 
He is determined that we see God 
hind the historic fact. And thereby 
fact itself becomes something more the 
history (compare 1 Cor. 9:9 and 10:6 

The Scriptures reveal that God ju; 
tifies, then as now, through faith, A 
ham’s faith was in a God who co 
make the dead alive; so is the Chr 
tian’s. He confesses his faith that Jes) 
Christ, who died, was raised from th 
dead by God the Father. This is a ca 
dinal emphasis with Paul, with who! 
the resurrection is central. He ne 
separates it from the crucifixion. It- 
the Crucified who is risen, or, the rise 
Lord who had died. Easter could not + 
without Good Friday: Good Frids 
would be hopeless apart from Easter. 


Iv IS HIGHLY IMPROBABLE that Paul iy 
tends us to separate sharply the tw 
phrases of his parallelism in verse 
Our salvation depends upon Him wi 
lives but who was delivered for our sim 
Like Abraham, we believe in a Ge 
who brings life out of death. 

Yet our faith is more. Our faith is m 
merely in God’s almightiness, but in # 
almightiness devoted to the task of re 
deeming us from sin. Christ's death ar 
resurrection are both the result of o 
sin and of God's purpose to atone 
that transgression. Man sat in ju 
ment upon Jesus and condemned 
The resurrection testifies that God 
versed that judgment. With that act 
believer's fellowship with Him is max 
possible. 

Abraham's faith, and ours, is in 
mighty God. 


The Luther 


We are grateful to THe LUTHERAN for 
tits provision under date of Feb. 23 of 
an article by Bishop Lilje of Hannover, 
’j Germany. The bishop brought to Amer- 
‘ican readers and in English impressions 
‘tof “America as it looked to me.” His 
ii repeated visits to the western countries, 
\t} while representative of Lutheran re- 
lS lationships—beginning with those cul- 
i tivated by the Lutheran World Conven- 
ull tion movement in 1923—have afforded 
i$ views of larger areas than are within 
si the boundaries of formal organizations. 
He has been the competent inter- 
a) preter of the participants in the de- 
0] liberations and public addresses of 
vg members of the executive committee 
t}of the Lutheran World Convention, 
on their visit to America in 1936. He 
was among the active and influential 
# representatives of the Lutheranism of 
| Germany when the Lutheran World 
| Federation was formed at Lund, Swe- 
den, in 1947. He was an honored guest 
at the meeting of the ULCA in Philadel- 
phia in October 1948, and during that 
stay he received the impressions of 
comradeship which were the fruit of 
informal as well as formal contacts. 
| We have it on the basis of rumor that 
| he was the guest of a high ULCA of- 
| ficial at a game of baseball. We would 
make a declaration that if the Bishop 
was present at Shibe Park, Philadelphia, 
at a characteristic exhibition of the 
American sport, both he and his spon- 
sor were broadened in their apprecia- 
tion of our national capacity for indul- 
gence in arduous: playing. Let Europe 
boast of her antiquities, of her tradi- 
tions of art, and her progress in the 
sciences. Americans go fearlessly to 
bat in the contests for carrying the pen- 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


nant in baseball. 

What puts the issue of THz LuTHERAN 
dated Feb. 23 in a class by itself is the 
appearance among the usual excellent 
contents, of this article by a Lutheran 
bishop whose diocese is in Germany, 
but whose knowledge of things Amer- 
ican has been acquired by a series of 
visits of varying length. He writes of 
formation and malformation of com- 
munities of Christian believers whom 
he has met, or of whom he has learned 
by personal observation, among them 
the Roman Catholic communion in 
America and in Europe. 

The closing sentence 
paragraphs seemed to 
admirable. We quote: “Here is the 
rigid objectivity of the Roman mass, 
the Latin of the Church, and its cen- 
turies-old ritual, untouched by any 
psychologizing modernity.” We doff our 
hats to that last adjective and noun, 
“psychologizing modernity.” If you do 
not yourself have access to THE Lu- 
THERAN, by all means borrow a copy or 
persuade your pastor to read the bish- 
op’s characterizations of the Catholic 
church. His references to other denom- 
inations than our own are necessarily 
brief, but they are the keen and kind 
spirited observations contrasting one 
corporally united faith with the much 
divided Protestantism of today.. One 
suspects the observer’s fears, that de- 
mocracy has difficult problems. 


of one of his 
us especially 


Our own conclusions 

We do not ascribe to Bishop Lilje the 
conclusions we personally have reached. 
They are our own and are so acknowl- 
edged. We will agree, if we must, that 
the divisions of the holy Christian 
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Church reach, as handled by the U.S. 
census, the highly disgraceful total of 
nearly 200 “sects.” Some of them are a 
reductio ad absurdum of revealed truth, 
or they exist by functioning as op- 
ponents of the sober and unbiased 
teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
which of them will be found to be ecu- 
menical and thus recognized through an 
adoption by all the others? 

That would be a practical application 
on the part of democracy of yielding to 
a majority. But that would at this time 
mean Roman Catholic domination, and 
so far as we “have read in the papers,” 


there is no evidence of the slightest * 


drift toward such organic unity as 
would cancel differences and approve 
the “evacuation” of denominational cor- 
porations. The energetic prosecution of 
hostility to communism, while generally 
approved by all Christian groups, has 
not yet persuaded Pius XII and his ad- 
visers to offer a plan of reforming the 
essential principles of interpreting the 
Gospel by which the Word of God be- 
comes the sole ultimate source of au- 
thority. 

We mean to say that what is properly 
defined as the major truth of those 
known in Luther’s day and in ours also, 
that is, the convictions titled Evangel- 
ical, are given no more consideration 
in the fourth decade of the twentieth 
century than was given them in the 
corresponding decades of the sixteenth 
century. One regrets that no compro- 
mise with the papacy is possible when 
the basic question of the location of 
authority has been reached. We Lu- 
therans cannot conceive of returning to 
a recognition of the primacy of the 
Pope, and the papacy has shown not 
the slightest sign of altering its defini- 
tion of authority and the resultant 
claims of that dogma. 
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By a process of reasoning in whix| 
we as Evangelical Christians are una 
to join, no effort is put forth to rendy 
the corrections of the papal system in’ 
accord with facts; that is, with thin; 
as they are. The very name Cathol] 
is a misnomer, since it ignores tl 
branches of Christendom of which tl 
Protestant group of believers is on!) 
one. Only by the exercise of pressu’ 
can there be such a combination as wi} 
provide union without unity. 


Opportunity? 
There are those who frankly abande 
all hope of a reunion of Christendom «| 
the basis of agreement in the sphere | 
creeds. They see impassable obstacl: 
to such an adjustment as would enab 
all the major segments of the Chur) 
to accept the same draft of a confessic« 
as would be formulated by a joint conr 
mittee of delegated leaders charged ~ 
prepare and submit a creed that wou 
be truly ecumenical, that is, catholic © 
fact as well as by claims. For the ai 
rival at such unity, one can cite two ar 
perhaps several examples. : 
There would be the Council whi! 
was convened by Constantine the Gre» 
at Nicaea in a.p. 325. The emperor hinr 
self presided at portions of the deliberi 
tions, and the inference was very ay 
parent that all sections of Christendov ' 
at that time had better accept th 
Nicene Creed “or else.” ' 
In the year a.p, 800 Emperor Charle! 
magne claimed through his coronatic 
by the Pope to have a position of un’ 
versal authority for both the civil ar 
ecclesiastical regimes of his day. H! 
vast dominions and his successful ac! 
ministration of government are an ap 
proach to superficial catholicity. Pew 
haps the Hungarian situation will pre’ 
duce another similar concentration « 
leadership, —NATHAN R. MELHORN! 


The Luther: 


To Help Young People be Good 


ho Power for Action. By William A. Spurrier. Scribners. 199 pages. $2.50, 

't} The subtitle is “An Introduction to Christian Ethics.” This catalogues the book, 

) although the author is very modest in claiming that it is any great or original contribution 
to ethics. He is writing for college age youth, with whom he has worked as a chaplain in 
he army and as instructor in religion at Wesleyan University. 


‘out being theological. After a brief discus- 
sion of “The New Testament Basis of Chris- 
tian Ethics” (Part I), the author plunges 
jg immediately into a discussion of social 
problems under the caption, “Christian 
‘Ethics in Action, the Application of Love” 
| (Part II). Only in Part III are “Personal 
) Ethics” discussed. 
The author has followed this unusual 
‘order because he believes it conforms to 
i} the pattern of thought in the mind of youth 
|}today. The need for personal goodness 


‘real problem underlying social ethics, 
j namely, the problem of power for action, 
| is apprehended. The power for action is 
,| love, and love is shown to be the fruit of 
"| personal religion, 
The language and style of the author are 
modern, but not modernistic. Basically the 
“approach is evangelical. Christianity has 


love become “power for action,” 
| Theologically, there is a defect in the 
| book which should be pointed out. It lacks 
a cclear statement of the ethical principle 
which grows out of the Gospel. “Justifica- 
| tion by faith,” the author writes, means 


comparison with God and Christ, but he is 

accounted as if he were that way because 

he is living up to his best capabilities.” The 

conclusion of the sentence should read, 

“because of what Christ has done for him.” 

The ethical principle of love grows out of 
fa 
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| The presentation of the material is orderly without being systematic, Christian with- 


gratitude to God for what God has done 
and continues to do through Christ. 

There is much that is fine and helpful 
in the book. It can be recommended espe- 
cially as a guide for group study and dis- 
cussion by young people. 

Philadelphia Emm, E. Fiscuer 


Introduction to Scriptures 


A Guidebook to the Bible. By Alice Parmelee. 
Harper. 331 pages. $3.50. 

A gifted author has written in modern 
story form an interesting book about the 
Bible. A Guidebook is a running com- 
mentary on the origins and background of 
the books of Scripture, with a narrative 
treatment of the contents of each volume. 
Further, it tells how the Bible has been 
brought down to us through the establish- 
ment of the canon, through translations, 
and various discoveries of ancient manu- 
scripts or codices. It carries the story down 
to the recent Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament, 

The author’s approach to her task is that 
of a liberal. Yet she exhibits a compelling 
reverential and understanding attitude in 
her presentation. She is able to interpret 
the best in scholarship and, since she has 
had extended experience in religious edu- 
cation, offers her materials in a form that 
is illuminating and instructive. Her im- 
aginative insight is decidedly helpful in 
making events vivid to the reader. 

Following the findings of modern writers, 
Miss Parmelee indicates that the early 
Hebrews borrowed their religious concepts 
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from surrounding civilizations. The history 
of Israel began under Moses. But their 
crowning glory is their development of 
monotheism. The moral and spiritual 
grandeur of their worship of Jehovah 
(Yahweh) is overwhelming. From here on 
she notes the contributions of the different 
documents J, £, P and p to the canon, with 
sympathetic treatment of the various books 
of the Old Testament. 

The springboard to the New Testament 
is Calvary. From here the author goes on 
to the Resurrection and in a thrilling way 
prepares the reader for Mark and the 
others. Paul’s letters are condensed in one 
chapter, following a chronological study of 
his life. 


In the translations of the Bible, we find © 


much attention given to Jerome and his 
Vulgate version. Little is mentioned of 
non-English versions, but the English Bible 
is treated extensively. 


Allentown, Pa. Henry J. Prtum 


Story of Early Christians 


Blood of the Martyrs. By Naomi Mitchison. 
McGraw-Hill. 499 pages. $3.50. 

“Oh, friends, it’s difficult, being a Chris- 
tian!” So cries the young deacon of the 
church at Rome after the martyrdom of 
most of the membership of the church in 
Nero’s arena. 

Possibly only a person who was close to 
the horror and sorrow of the last war, as 
this British author was, and who knew of 
the bravery of contemporary Christians, 
could have written this book. It reaches 
back to the beginning of that slow but in- 
evitable revolution that is the Christian 
church, and tries to sift the basis of its 
power. 

Speaking through the early Christians 
who lived in the midst of slavery and the 
social debauchery that marked the decline 
of Rome, Mrs. Mitchison makes real to us 
what the Christian way meant and still 
may mean. It is a book to renew faith and 
quicken conscience, a book that should 
make us examine our way of life to see if 
we measure up to that early brotherhood 
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| 
of believers, and to “the named and ul 
named host .. . whose blood is crying | 
us now and whose martyrdom will help | 
build the Kingdom which we all want . 
our hearts.” Ruts B. Van Deusen)! - 
Washington, D. C. 


Introduction to Great Book 


Doors Into Life. By Douglas V. Steere. Harpe 
189 pages. $2. 

This book does what its title propose! 
It takes the reader through five doors ar 
introduces him to the rich contents whiu » 
lie behind them. Each door includes 
personality and a book, that is, an auth) 
and his devotional classic. - 

These five books span six centuries am 
have sprung from widely separated r* 
ligious confessions: The Imitation of Chri! 
from fourteenth-century Dutch Christiay 
ity; Francis de Sales’ Introduction to ti 
Devout Life from the sixteenth-centu» 
Catholic renaissance; Woolman’s Journ 
from colonial American Quakerism; Kie» 
kegaard’s Purity of Heart from nineteentl) 
century Scandinavian Lutheranism; ar . 
von Hugel’s Letters from a broad as well » | 
deep Roman Catholic thinker of our cei) 
tury. Yet they rise above their own cel 
tury and speak with an authentic cow! 
temporaneous voice. 

Certainly we do not need more deve! 
tional aids today but rather more use » | 
the ones which we have. The addition «| 
Doors Into Life, however, is not to Ik. 
classed with current productions. Here wi — 
have an introduction to great classics + 
the faith which will prove intriguing am — 
provocative. They will stretch our thinkin 
and deepen our emotions and energize ov! 
wills. For example, Friedrich von Hugy — 
speaks of three devices which he has usw 
repeatedly to overcome “inward dryness) — 

Douglas V. Steere has provided bri» 
biographic details, the continuity for tlh 
excerpts from each of the writers, and tl) 
necessary interpretations. He himself hs 
gone through these doors and thereby hi 
infused his writing with reality. 

Chicago K. Bruno NeuMANN 


The Lutheran 


mig 
help 


ifty Cent Investment 
SIR: 
| Some months ago our older daughter and 
wo small children left their Ohio home to 
oin their husband and father in Cali- 
ornia, To assist in driving and the care of 


acute attack of appendicitis necessitating 
immediate operation, 
Within one half-hour of receiving word 


of our family from home could arrive. 

Perhaps you will ask, “How were we 

(i here in Ohio informed of the pastor's ad- 

¥ dress?” That is where the 50-cent invest 

sa ment comes in, “The Year Book of the 
‘United Lutheran Church,” 

u Marysville, O, L, P. Rurrranr 


ULC Wasn't First 
Sir: 


T was somewhat amazed to notice the 
{ following statement in Tue Luraeran, “Two 
of the West's most talked-about cities —Las 
Vegas and Reno—now have Lutheran 
sf churches.” 

It so happens that Las Vegas, a city of 
about 8,500 people, has had a Lutheran 
4 church since 1940, Reno, a city of about 
21,500 population, has had a Lutheran 
church since 1912, 

Do you think that only ULC churches 
are Lutheran? Hocar P. H, Maron 
i Wilmington, Del, 

Mr. Meibohm ts right about these 
churches and the answer to his concluding 
question is “no.” 


About Cain 
Sir: 
Tam sending you copies of letters which 
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I have received as a result of a certain 
person by the name of Robert Cain con- 
tacting various pastors across the country 
making loans and evidently not repaying 
them. That he lives at 38 Virginia Park 
(Detroit) is a falsifieation, 

I am sending these letters to you in the 
hope that Tus Lurarran might warn pas- 
tors of the United Lutheran Church re- 
garding this person in his particular praec- 
tice, FRANK P, Mapsin 

Detroit, Mich. 

Letters were enclosed, which can be 
supported by affidavit, indicating that a 
man calling himself Robert Cain or Robert 
King has appealed frequently to pastors for 
financial help, giving them various stories 
about being in distress and needing money, 
He claims to be a member of Hope Church, 
Detroit, where a person of this name was 
confirmed in 1936 but is not now known. 
In each case “Mr. Cain” has promised to 
return the money borrowed, but has not 
done so, Eprror 


Wanted 


Sim: 

Three weeks ago we began a branch 
Sunday school a few miles from our 
church, We have no music, Even if we had 
a piano it is doubtful if we would be per- 
mitted to keep it in the building we use, 
A portable organ or something like it 
would be just the thing for us. Maybe 
some reader of Tum Lurieran could help 
us, Tirus R, Seno, 

1919 East Silver Street, Tucson, Ariz. 


Sm: 

I wonder if you would be of assistance to 
me in locating the relatives of a refugee 
family, These relations may read Tus Lu- 
THERAN, or may be contacted by those who 
do. Adolf Rutkowski, formerly of Latvia, 
present address c/o Mr, MH, Minchau, RR 2, 
South Edmonton, Alta,, Canada, wishes to 
contact Maria Berkubien (nee Rutkowski) 
and Emilie Holing (nee Rutkowski). Both 
women came to America from Latvia about 
1910, Mr. Holing’s name is Johann (John). 

S. Edmonton, Alta, (Rev.) R, Becker 
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PERSONS 


PRESIDENT ARMBRUSTER 


. . . for improved service 


Lutheran Heads RFA 
The Rev. Ernest O. Arm- 


bruster, director of research 
and service for the Board 
of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church, has been 
elected president of the Re- 
ligious Film Association. 

As such, he will direct the 
activities of the co-opera- 
tive agency during 1949, 
meeting once each month 
with the board of directors. 
The RFA is an organization 
composed of 24 boards rep- 
resenting 20 denominations, 
which provides satisfactory 
selection and distribution of 
religious films. 

Following his 
Mr. Armbruster disclosed 
his administration will 
“seek to improve its service 
through the expansion of 
facilities, the development 
of a still better catalog, and 
a revamping of the file 
evaluation.” 

The new RFA prexy is a 
member of the Audio-Vis- 
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election, 


ual Committee of the Pub- 
lishers’ Advisory section of 
the International Council of 
Religious Education, a 
member of the ICRE’s Au- 
dio-Visual-Radio Commit- 
tee, and a member of the 
Protestant Film Commis- 
sion. 


Change of Pace 
Delegates to conventions 


of the United Lutheran 
Church had elected and re- 
elected Dr. R. Homer An- 
derson, superintendent of 
the Virginia Synod, to the 
Parish and Church School 
Board. When they found 
the Virginian ineligible for 
re-clection to that board at 
the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, they named him to the 
Board of American Mis- 
sions. 

Last month, when Dr. 
Anderson attended his first 
sessions of that group, he 
proved to be a man well 
trained for the assignment. 
For six years, he had been 
pastor of a mission congre- 
gation—Holy Trinity 
Church in Lynchburg, Va., 
between 1922-28. As full- 
time superintendent of the 
Virginia Synod since 1928, 
he has responsibility for 
guidance of mission congre- 
gations as well as the others 
of synod. 

Dr. Anderson is one of 
his synod’s busiest men. In 
addition to the superin- 
tendency, he holds mem- 
bership on the all-impor- 
tant training schools, sum- 
mer assemblies, steward- 
ship and Virginia Synod 


time committees and | 
invariably been selected 
represent Virginia at UL 
sessions. 


Ohio Ordinations 
Donald R. Fauble 


David L. Scharf, Ha 
Divinity graduates who : 
ceived ad interim ordim 
tion by the 1948 Ohio Syr, 
convention, were ordain 
recently. 

Mr. Fauble was eee 4 
Jan. 30 in his home chur», 
Calvary, East Cleveland, 
Ohio Synod Presidw 
George Miley, assisted 
Dr. E. E. Flack, Paste 
John W. Grohne, Robert 
Remsberg, and Wade 
Koons. Mr. Fauble is * 
first young man from C: 
vary to enter the ministr> 

Mr. Scharf was ordairy 
Feb. 13 at Zion Church, 
Paris, by President Mil! 
assisted by Dr. W. D. A 
beck, Pastors E. P. Sch» 
(the ordinand’s father), a 
D. G. Van Deusen. 


VIRGINIA'S ANDERSON 
. one of the busiest 


The Luther 


Irwin N. Boe, Du- 
buque, lowa, Life 
Scout and member 
of St. Mark's Church, 
is the first Protestant 
Boy Scout in his city 
to receive the Pro 
Deo ot Patria Award. 


Mn Leaving Pine Grove 
Before Pastor Lester M. 


{Utz left his Pine Grove, 
Pa., parish to accept a call 
Beaver, Pa., he compiled 
a record of the growth of 
s three congregations— 
St. John’s, Jacob’s and Out- 
wood, 
During the six-year pe- 
‘riod beginning in 1942, con- 
‘tributions to current ex- 
Ipenses and _ benevolences 
jumped almost 100 per cent. 
/With 134 new members 
ladded to the parish, total 
}annual contributions rose 
| from $7,760 to $15,154. The 
| 400 members contributed a 
| six-year total of $70,879 to 
current expenses, $24,053 to 
benevolence causes. 

Pastor Utz transferred 
from the Central Pennsyl- 
vania to the Pittsburgh 
Synod effective Feb. 15. He 
became pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Beaver, 
Pa., on that date. 
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Briefly Speaking 


The baptistry in the new Christ Church, Roanoke, 
Va., will bo different. Stones have been secured 
from all foreign mission fields served by the ULCA. 
On each stono, an appropriate scriptural passage 
will be carved, along with the name of the country 
from which each came. The stones will be placed 
in the walls of the baptistry. 


When Dr. Ernst Walker organized St. John’s 
Church, Bennington, Nebr., in 1898, he immediately 
began a crusade to close the community’s stores on 
Sunday—to no avail. Succeeding pastors also tried 
unsuccessfully. Recently, the congregation observed 
its golden anniversary. Principal speaker was Dr. 
Walker, who was greeted upon arrival with huge 
placards in all of Bennington’s store windows: “This 
is Dr. Walker’s Day. This store will be closed in 
his honor. We love and honor him!” And they’ve 
been closed on Sundays ever since! 


Miss Ruth Dahlgren was graphically portraying 
to mombers of her Carthage College physical edu- 
cation class emergencies which might require first 
aid, describing in dotail the kind of treatment to 
be administered. In the front row, a young physical 
education major listened intently, engrossed in the 
instructor's descriptive scenes. Suddenly, she keeled 
over. Under Miss Dahlgren's supervision, the rest 
of the class administered first aid! 


When a Dayton (O.) newspaper recently pub- 
lished a Sunday feature headlined City Pastors Lag 
Far Behind in Race With Cost of Living, many pas- 
tors opined “that’s not news!” A reporter’s survey 
disclosed the average congregation’s income was 
up at least 100 per cent over 1940 receipts, wage 
earners had 96 per cent more take-home pay, gen- 
eral living costs has spiraled upward 61 per cent— 
but during the same period, pastors’ salaries had 
jumped only 31.1 per cent. 


During a recent address before the student body 
and faculty, Midland College President Erland 
Nelson maintained there is considerable inertia on 
the part of Americans to think for themselves. 
"The great American desert,” said he, "is not in 
the Southwest United States! It lies under many 
persons’ hats!" 


CAMPUS 


WAGNER'S STEEN 


. music remembered 


Steen fo Wagner 


Dr. Sigvart Steen, former 
director of the famed Great 
Lakes Blue Jacket Choir 
and director of the Nordic 
Cathedral Choir of Luther 
College (ALC) in Iowa, has 
been appointed professor of 
music at Wagner College. 
The appointment is effec- 
tive Sept. 1. 

Few radio listeners dur- 
ing World War II were un- 
aware of the singing of the 
famous Blue Jacket choir. 
Its Hooper rating ranked 
with the well-established 
programs. During the pe- 
riod 1942-44, Dr. Steen was 
director, just prior to his 
assignment as Lieutenant 
Commander in the Pacific 
Theater as recreational and 
welfare officer. 

A graduate of Luther 
College, Dr. Steen holds a 
bachelor of music degree 
from St. Olaf College, a 
doctor of music degree from 
Northland College, Wiscon- 
sin. He has taught, directed 
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choirs and bands in Park 
Region Luther College, 
Northland College, Iron- 
wood College and Luther, 
At the latter institution, he 
organized the famous Nor- 
dic group, was director of 
the Schola Cantorum and 
Concert Band there. 


Midland Degrees 


Three Doctor of Law de- 
grees, two Doctor of Divin- 
ity degrees will be con- 
ferred by Midland College 
and Western Seminary at 
the 1949 commencement. 

The three receiving the 
LL.D.’s are well known 
throughout the ULCA—Dr, 
William F. Zimmerman, 
president of Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa.; W. Emer- 
son Reck, vice president of 
Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio; and Governor 
Val Peterson of Nebraska. 

The D.D. recipients are 
also familiar to ULCA pas- 
tors and laymen—the Rev. 
Herman Goede, pastor of 
Friedens Church, Lincoln, 
Nebr., and former  pres- 
ident of the Midwest Synod; 
and the Rev. Paul Bechter, 
pastor of Holy Cross 
Church, Yoakum, Texas. 


Carthage Commencement 
The Rev. Harmon J. Me- 


Guire, president of the 
Illinois Synod, will be the 
commencement speaker at 
Carthage College cere- 
monies June 6. A graduate 
of Carthage in the class of 
1924, President McGuire 
will speak to 108 members 
of the senior class, the 


largest in the Illinois 
tution’s history. 

In releasing announ 
ment of year-end pl 
Carthage officials have 
disclosed that, effective nj 
September, students enre 
ing for one or more ye 
who are in the upper 
of their high school c} 
and who are members’ 
the United Luther 
Church, will be eligible 
congregational scholarsh’! 

This is a change in 
scholarship rules. P 
viously, students had to 
long to a ULCA churely 
one of four support 
synods, had to enter 
their freshman year to } 
come eligible, Under 


= 


new regulations, eve 
ULCA church mem) 
anywhere in the Uni? 


States is eligible for an $? 
a+year grant to be appl! 
to tuition, 


Newberry Studios 
Newberry College ns 


boasts a new radio stu: 
on the campus where sit 
dent programs are sche 
uled to be aired over fac 
ities of a local radio s% 
tion, The room, made pe 
sible through a member 

the college’s board of trw 
tees, Fred Wessels, of & 
vannah, Ga., has been co” 
pletely sound-proofed ay 
equipped with the latest 

radio outlets, microphor? 
and studio furniture, A © 
rect wire connects the car 
pus studio with downtow 
where the station a 
transmitter are located. 


The Luthe 


yanoke Personalities 
A native Korean and a 


ollywood movie idol have 
§eated a stir on the Roa- 
oke College campus in 
alem, Va. 
4 Miss Hannah Surh, of 
.orea, enrolled at the col- 
ge late in January. She 
| the daughter of the first 
@.orean to graduate from 
joanoke, D. K. Surh, who 
“livas graduated in 1898 and 
is since become a prom- 
nent government and edu- 
ation official. 
| Movie Star John Payne, 
ho attended Roanoke Col- 
jege following his gradua- 


pen school in Salem, had 
“ooh-ing” and 


»(uxiliary Hears Deaton 
There wasn’t a spare seat 
mn the banquet hall as 
q| hiladelphia Seminary 
esident Paul Hoh, term- 
ling a decade of progress by 
the Women’s Auxiliary as a 
istrike, challenged his lis- 
eners to “Bowl us over 
ith achievements within 
ithe next 10 years!” 

Dr. Hoh’s remarks were 


/nary Auxiliary, held in 
:|Philadelphia’s Bellevue- 
| Stratford Hotel last month. 


) Since organization of the 
auxiliary in 1939. 
Dr. John L. Deaton, pas- 


more, Md., told the capacity 

| attendance (over 1,000) 

“the greatest challenge of 
wor 
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the church today is to put 
our best effort into the pro- 
motion of Christian higher 
education. There is no 
problem facing the world 
for which there is not a 
spiritual solution. We need 
Christian leaders to solve 
them!” 

Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz 
and Mrs. Theodore K. 
Finck, first and second 
presidents of the Auxiliary, 
respectively, spoke briefly. 


Thiel Tribute 


A letter from the stack of 
Thiel President William 
Zimmerman’s morning mail 
has been ordered framed— 
if not literally, at least in 
the minds of the Thiel fac- 
ulty. Although the en- 
velope contained no big 
check for endowment, nor 
word of a new building be- 
ing donated, the message 
meant just as much _ to 
President Zimmerman and 
his associates. 

Written by the parents of 
a new student, the letter 
said “thank you for the ex- 
treme courtesy extended to 
us. .. . Your efforts and 
those of Dr. Gebert and Mr. 
Kless were so much appre- 
ciated ... made us feel that 
your college and staff took 
a very personal interest in 
the students. 

“Both my wife and I were 
very much impressed by 
the friendly attitude... . 
Everyone had a happy ex- 
pression . . . the reflection 
of the whole organization 
from the president on down 
shows the Christian atti- 
tude of a school where 
Bible study is part of the 


course. The human element 
is not lost by pressure of 
mechanical scholastics!” 


Indian at Tennessee 
When the Indian Govern- 


ment sent 176 graduate stu- 
dents to the United States 
to study, only eight of them 
were Christians. One of 
these few, Relton Peterson 
Arthur, was a Lutheran, a 
member of the church in 
Tanjore, Madras, India. 
Mr. Arthur.is now a 
graduate student in me- 
chanical engineering at the 
University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville. His father, 
grandfather and great- 
grandfather were Luther- 
ans. Despite his fourth- 
generation Lutheranism, 
Arthur is under no illusions 
as what witnessing for 
Christ may demand of him. 
“Since such a large con- 
tribution to the missionary 
enterprise came from Eng- 
land and America,” he says, 
“Christians are often looked 
upon as fifth columnists.” 


ENGINEER ARTHUR 


. fourth generation 
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OCCASIONS 


ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, LAKE CITY, FLA. 


. from now on, a permanent home 
% 


Florida Chapel 
Members of St. Luke’s 
Church, Lake City, Fla., 


recently dedicated their 
new church and Sunday 
school building. Consisting 
of a chapel seating 125, six 
classrooms and the church 
office, the new structure 
gives the congregation its 
first permanent home since 
organization. Heretofore, 
members have been holding 
services in a local hall, and 
also in an Episcopal church. 
Speakers at the dedication 
included Pastor Francis I. 
Fesperman, Synod Pres- 
ident L. A. Thomas and the 
Rev. George F. Hart. 


NLC Retreat 


Twenty-two pastors from 
four National Lutheran 
Council bodies attended a 
pre-Lenten Retreat in 
Gethsemane (Augustana) 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sponsored by the National 
Lutheran Council Min- 
isters’ Association of 
Greater St. Louis, pastors 
of Augustana, American, 
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United Evangelical and 
ULC churches attended. 
ULCA participants in- 
cluded: Pastors Marvin P. 
Sielken and Harry F. Coder, 
who administered Holy 
Communion; and _ Illinois 
President Harmon J. Mc- 
Guire, who spoke on “Stew- 
ardship and Evangelism.” 


Double Surprise 

Pastor Roy B. Setzer was 
pleasantly surprised when 
members of Memorial 
Church, Louisville, Ky., 
voted him a_two-weeks’ 
leave of absence at the an- 
nual congregational meet- 
ing early this year. With 
Mrs. Setzer and five-year- 
old Grohndahl, the parson- 
age family took a short va- 
cation. 

After the first Sunday 
morning service following 
his return, Pastor Setzer 
was escorted to the side- 
walk in front of the church. 
There a new automobile 
was parked, the keys to 
which were handed to him 
by George Simpson. 


Mountain to Mohammed 
It’s always a problem 


small congregations in mi- 
tiple-church parishes to ‘| 
joy the benefit of persor] 
contacts with leaders of t 
church. A step toward so) 
ing this problem was 1 
cently taken by Past) 
Maurice M. Smeal, w 
directs activities in t} 
Scalp Level parish of 1 
Central Penn. Synod. 

On Feb. 13 members 
the three congregation; 
Mt. Zion, Grace and Do 
myer—met jointly to he 
Dr. Joseph D. Krout, seci 
tary of the synod. Duri. 
the service, opportuniti 
were given for questio” 
The larger work of t 
church, the use of benev 
lence offerings, and otk; 
pertinent information we} 
discussed by Dr. Krout a: 
the members of the pari! 

Throughout the | 
mainder of the day y, 
Krout met with each of t} 
church councils to reco! 
mend architectural chang] 
of an ecclesiastical natu:| 
according to theology, fai 
and practice of the ULC, 
(Dr. Krout, for many yeai| 
served as architect and = 
viser to building comm 
tees.) 

Commented Pastor Sm 
following the Big Day, “] 
Krout’s visit was m* 
beneficial in that it gave | 
three congregations a clos! 
relationship to the synod, | 
the same time giving ea 
council opportunity to 
advised on their individw 
needs.” 


' 
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iana Synod to Purchase Camp Site 


n South Twin Lake Near Howe, Ind. 
By Rosert H. HEINE 


| Tue Inprana Synop will purchase Bishop- 
norpe Park, 25 acres of wooded shoreline, 
located on South Twin Lake, 
diana "car Howe. Action came at a 
if special meeting of the synod, 
ed in Bethlehem Church, Indianapolis, 
eb. 16, presided over by President Fred- 
tick M. Hanes. 

‘The property consists of wooded land 
h a quarter mile of shoreline and two 
atural white sand beaches. Also included 
'a six-room modern house, located on 
“S. Highway 120, and five cottages located 


“| At one time, the site was used by the 
owe Military Academy, an institution 


,pishopthorpe Park. After the academy 
jcquired other summer camp property, the 
‘ark was returned to Levi Keefus, from 
vyhom the property is now being bought 
“py the Indiana Synod. 

Mr. Keefus has kept the property as a 
vild-life preserve, refusing to sell it to 
‘ommercial interests because of his desire 
Jo have it used for religious purposes. 

* A new name will be selected by the 
ynod. 


nEvangelism Program Now Underway 
By F. E. StroBEL 


| Totepo—Two hundred persons attended 
he briefing sessions on the Evangelism 
Campaign held in Glenwood 
Church last month. The Rev. C. A. 
Hackenberg spoke on “The Divine 
all to Evangelism,” the Rev. E. G. Berger 
jon “The Method of Evangelism.” A forum 
iscussion was led by an ALC pastor, the 
Rev. W. A. Dierhsheide. City pastors at- 
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tributed the high interest in evangelism, at 
least in part, to a 10-hour course presented 
in the 1948 Leadership Training School held 
by the All-Lutheran Pastors Association 
last fall. 

First English Church reported 46 visitors 
taking part in the visitation. Previous years 
failed to produce a single volunteer. 

Another feature of evangelism in Toledo 
is the 28th annual 10 per cent increase cam- 
paign in all the evangelical churches in the 
area of the city. Statistics show that this 
all-Sunday school rivalry has built up all 
schools. The contest continues for 10 weeks, 

or until Easter. 


Augsburg Church held a dinner meeting 
for Sunday school teachers and officers at 
which time the subject was discussed. Pas- 
tor A. N. Allbeck spoke on the effort 
through the pupil and the pupil’s family. 
Dr. F. E. Strobel discussed the consecra- 
tion of the worker and the approach to the 
unchurched. Dr. W. Carl Satre spoke on 
the continual effort of the Christian in 
evangelism. 

The statewide evangelism program will 
be inaugurated in Columbus on May 17. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN EF. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


Tas Act-Lurneran Pastoral Association 
in its meeting on Feb. 21 at St. John’s 
Church spent the whole day on the study 
of, Evangelism. Drs, Satre and Bell were 
speakers. 

Tus Senror Crus of Augsburg Church 
held a valentine dinner when 26 persons 
over the age of 60 answered roll call. Ages 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR, ROSS H, STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


ll A, M, 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A, Thomas, D.D,, Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop at 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE, and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


On Highway No, 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 P.M, 

Rev. J. BE. Stockman, Pastor 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO, 

E. W. Harner, D.D,, Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 

One block north of the State Capitol 
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ranged from 61 to 91. In addition to 
dinner a few hours were spent in sin 
and reminiscences. Dr. and Mrs. F. 
Strobel, who served Augsburg 1920) 
were guests. 

Tue Lenten Retreat for Northwest 
Ohio was held at Stryker Feb. 28. The 
was “Deepening the Spiritual Life.” 
A. E. Bell preached the sermon. Pasi 
Olen A. Peters and Richard L. Smith p 
sented papers. . 

A MEmoRIAL of a church bell and aw 
matic ringing equipment has been giver 
memory of the late A. H. Homrighaus 
his family to Hope Church. Mr. Hom: 
haus was active in Brotherhood work 
the general activities of the home ~ 
general church. 

Tue Rev. Jonn R. Benner, formerly 7 
tor of St. Paul's Church, Paulding, 
since last August chaplain at Fort 
Oklahoma, has been sent to Carlisle, 
for a six weeks’ training course. 


Ringtown Congiegation Liquidat 
$125,000 Mortgage After 22 Ye 


By A. E. Poucr 


PorrsvittE—Special services of thar 
giving and mortgage-burning have lt 
held in St. John’s Church, Ringtown) 

debt of $125,000, incus 
Pennsylvania in 1927 when the pe 

ent church was 
icated, has been paid by this congregai 
of 666 members. Under the leadershi, 
Pastor Charles M. Kern, the debt-ret 
ment began in 1944, replacing the for 
“pay -if-you-have-it” method, 

Speakers at the special services w 
Henry Endress, associate stewardship 
retary of the United Lutheran Church, 
Dr. E, W. Weber of Pottsville. 

In an earlier edition of the Shenanc! 
Evening Herald, a full-page congratula’ 
message was sponsored by citizens 
commercial establishments of Ringtowm 

Tue Lurneran Cnorat Socrsty of Str 
andoah has been active in Shenandoah 
vicinity, highlighting many special ch 
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ing ices. Mrs. Robert Heiberger, wife of 
p}® pastor of St. John’s Church, Shenan- 
ah, is one of the soloists. 

Sr. Perer’s Cuurcu, Reinerton, the Rev. 
aff ael A. S. Yost pastor, recently dedicated 
‘bronze tablet in memory of the late 
» ev. and Mrs. Ira F. Frankenfield, who 
rved the congregation from 1905 until 
45. At the same service, Messrs. Harvey 
ehney and Alfred Moyer, president and 
icretary of the church council since the 
resent edifice was built in 1928, burned 
e final note covering the indebtedness of 
e€ congregation. Gifts presented to the 
| durch at this service included a set of red 
waments, communion flagon and chalice, 
jad altar candelabra. 

A NEW orGAN and a renovated social hall 
ave been dedicated at Trinity Church, 
jalley View, Dr. D. I. Sultzbach pastor. 
iy. E. E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
srium of Pennsylvania, was the speaker 
t the hall dedication service, and the Rev. 
ohn H. Ritter, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
heading, spoke at the organ dedication 
ervice. 

A CENTRAL HEATING PLANT for church and 
Warsonage has been installed in St. Paul’s 
thurch, Port Carbon, the Rev. A. E. Pol- 
ack pastor. The men of the congregation 
lave installed a wooden floor in the base- 
ment of the church and at present are en- 
saged in painting this large room prepara- 
ory to converting it into a nursery to be 
ised during Sunday school and church. 

Tue Rev. Leonarp Goon, formerly of the 
Mt. Holly, N. J., parish, has begun his work 
as pastor of the Nuremberg parish. He 
succeeds Pastor LutHer K. Mour who has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of Trinity 
Church, West Hazleton. 

THe Rev. Witt1am H. Marpurcer has as- 
sumed the pastorate at Line Mountain, suc- 
ceeding Pastor Frep BLANK who is now 
pastor of the Centreport parish of the 
Reading Conference. Pastor Marburger 
comes to the Pottsville Conference from the 
Pittsburgh Synod, where he served pas- 
torates in the Chicora parish and Trinity 
Church, New Brighton. 

A PAPER on “Varied Parish Practice” was 
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presented by Pastor Israel Yost, Tower 
City, at a recent meeting of the Pottsville 
Pastoral Association. Following presenta- 
tion of the paper, pastors of the conference 
urged that a copy of the paper be provided 
for each pastor, with a further discussion 
to be held at one of the future meetings. 
Therefore the paper will be discussed at 
the March meeting with Pastors Robert C. 
Davis, Pottsville; Robert M. Heiberger, 
Shenandoah; and Adam E. Polcrack, Port 


PERSONAL 
PROBLEMS? 


Nagging wife? Sloppy 
husband? Stubborn 
daughter? Irresponsible 
son? Each week Dr. 
EARL S. RUDISILL re- 
ceives many letters re- 
lating similar experi- 
ences. Two or three of 
the most interesting situations are an- 
swered by Dr. Rudisill in his fascinating 
column Personal Problem Clinic. All let- 
ters receive frank, well-thought Chris- 
tian advice. 

Dr. Rudisill, minister and psychologist, 
was formerly president of Thiel College 
and held faculty positions at the Univer- 
sities of Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 


The LUTHERAN 


News Magazine of the ULCA 
$2.50 a year 


Church Bulletins 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and eco- 
nomical. Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
letters from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
608'/. E. 4th St. Davenport, la. 


rm 
WATER eRe | 


‘TWE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
WEA CONCEIVED BY 

CR 
ELECTRICITY 
THE LAST WORD 
AUTERCHAWGE ABLE 
STEEL BULLETINS 


WILLLAST A 


i LIFE TIME 


Complete Chapel furnishings including 
altar, reredos, pulpit, lectern, pews for 150, 
altar rails, hymn boards. Walnut finish. 
Very low price for immediate removal. 
Robert L. Lang, Supt., The National Lu- 
theran Home, Washington, D. C. 
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Carbon, leading discussion on pastoral, 
liturgical and congregational questions. 
The annual pre-Lenten Retreat of the 
ednference was held in Christ Church, 
Schuylkill Haven, Feb. 28. Holy Commu- 
nion was administered by conference of- 
ficers. Papers on Lent were presented. 
Tuer Rev. Ivan H. Haceporn, pastor of 
Bethel Church, Philadelphia, was the lead- 
off preacher in the pre-Lenten Community 
Preaching Services in Pottsville. 


E Prrassseasensossovravensaanne ry E 


SANE s KECK: Ri 


STAID. 6LSS 


1O-W ESEE ST: 3) 
I ee Nee 
HIGHEST: SKULED SRARTSsats yy 
a ORIGIN DESIGNS ® & 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Ete. 

Catalog free on request 
The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


You Can Make Extra Money Easily 


selling our lovely new line of Easter, 
Everyday, Birthday Boxes etc., includ- 
ing our new line of beautiful gift wrap- 
yings and stationery. Just show samples 
th your spare time to your friends, neigh- 
bors, etc. Make up to 100% profit. 


VANDERVEER GREETING CARD CO. 
733 KE. Sist Street, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$3°° to $@°° 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 
5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28*Se. 
New Yoan 16.NY. 


Hotel 


Charles FB. Rogers, Je. ~ Manager 


60 Southern Pastors Hear Baughman 


In Roanoke Knubel-Miller Lecture 
By Frank K. Ext 


Roanoke—Approximately 60 Luther 

clergymen from the Virginia, North Car 

lina and South Carolina symk 

Virginia heard Dr. Harry F. si | 

Gettysburg Seminary pro! 

sor, deliver the Knubel-Miller lecturesr 

St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, late 5 

month. Several pastors traveled over K 
miles one way to be present. 

ROANOKE COLLEGE will have a new dr 
Sept. 1. He is Dr. W. I. Bartlett, profe: 
of English, who has been on the Roan 
faculty since 1927. He succeeds Dr. E 
Myers who will become head of the y+ 
losophy department at Washington {& 
Lee. 

Leacuers of the Virginia Synod is] i 
raised $2,100 toward the expenses of en!’ 
taining the national convention in Roar. 
Aug. 15-19. In addition, the synod 
given $1,000. 

Lurser Memorrat Cuurcx, Blacksbig 
paid its entire 1949 apportionment Jan. 6 
The congregation plans to pay this ye} 
Lutheran World Action quota by Ear 
The Rev. John Koch is pastor. 


The Rev. lan Wilson, former Scottish 2 
lain and German relief worker, told i 
Roanoke Ministers’ Conference Feb. 7 8 
the Lutheran churches in America are di 
the best job of any group in Germame 
habilitation. 


BisHop JoHn S. Sramm, president of | 
Federal Council of Churches, addressed i 
Roanoke Ministers’ Conference and a c + 
wide mass meeting in Roanoke Feb. 21. & 
was interviewed over Roanoke’s CBS 4 
tion WDBJ by President Frank Efird, 

ZION congregation of the Edinburgh jp) 
ish recently made extensive repairs tes 
building. A service of rededication 
conducted by the Rev. S. W. Berry. ‘i 
parish is vacant. 

Tue Rev. Rosert Sata accepted the | 
to become pastor of Grace Church, (! 
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oh idge, Tenn., Feb. 1. He has been serving 
ne congregation as a board missionary for 

lider a year. Plans are being completed for 

new church building. 

THE ANNUAL “Lutheran Week” at Massa- 

tta Springs, Harrisonburg, is scheduled 

r July 18-24. 


By E. G. Goos 
WEstT JASPER PLACE, in suburban Edmon- 

Western Canada Synod. The 
Nestern Board of American Missions 


d has approved the move and a 
hada ; : : 
committee is now looking for 


ment. Another prospective mission has 


Newberry, South Carolina 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


been indicated by a recent survey in a sec- 
tion of Regina, Sask. 

Welcoming new immigrants has become 
a project of Luther Leaguers, both ULC 
and ALC, in Winnipeg, Man. Immigrants 
arriving in December were met in the 
trains before they arrived in Winnipeg with 
gifts for Christmas, especially for the chil- 
dren. In Saskatoon, Leaguers of Trinity 
Church provided a Christmas evening with 
native carols and gifts for young and old. 
The donors were amply rewarded by ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 

EIGHTY PER CENT of the Lutheran World 
Action goal had been achieved by Western 
Canada Synod congregations at mid-Jan- 
uary 1949. This attainment encouraged di- 
rectors of Lutheran World Action to look 
forward to 100 per cent achievement in 
1949, 

By THE END of January some 3,181 Lu- 


Derrick Hall 


Faculty of well-trained men and women who are interested in the 
individual student. Through liberal arts training against a Lutheran 
background of Christian culture. Well-rounded student activities 
program: athletic, religious, social. A College “at home away from 


home” For Catalog write: 


James C. Kinard, President 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
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therans had come to Canada from Europe 
under the auspices of Canadian Lutheran 
World Relief. More than 17 tons of clothing 
had been sent overseas in the last year of 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


POCONO CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL 
August Ist to 12th 
The Ministerium Camp, 
near Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 
Fee: ea ie fee: $5. Write: 
Or. Paul Ensrud 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. S len- FREE 
DETAILS 


did opportunity to “break into” i- 
nating writing field. May bring you up 
to $5.00 per hour spare time, Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 

200 South 7th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Dept. B3 


What Shall I Do? 


Yeung people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Pocono Crest Camps 


HICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 
ke. Balanced program of 
and creative activity. Ex- 
aes ed Counselors. Physician. 
utheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 

8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274 ll West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550, 


operations through Canadian Luther 
World: Relief, nearly 12 tons from westin 
Canada. A special project of LWR is 
maintenance of an office at Camp Muhle 
berg to facilitate the immigration of re 
ugees and displaced persons to Canai, 
Food and clothing are also shipped to & 
camp for the relief of needy rejectees. | 


For the expansion of its work, chiefly in. 
matter of immigration, Lutheran World FF 
eration, Canada Committee, has assig) 
Canadian Lutheran World Relief $25,00th 
its budget. Other assignments of the C 
ada Committee are Refugees and Displaid 
Persons, $10,000; Spiritual Relief in Eurcs}, 
$40,000; Orphaned Missions, $20,000; 
theran World Federation, $2,500; Naticil 
Committee for Canada, $1,500. 


The central committee of the Can: 
Committee consists of the Rev. Mars De 
ELC, president; Dr. N. Willison, ULC, w 
president; the Rev. John Lokken, LFC, s)t 
retary; the Rev. Gilbert T. Monson, Aut 
ustana, treasurer. _ 

IN PREPARATION for the meeting of syr} 
this June, plans are under way for 
Knubel-Miller Foundation lectures to 
held at the seminary, open to all Luthe®) 
pastors immediately preceding the sessicif 
The laymen’s executive committee is pli 
ning a laymen’s dinner and solicitation 
memberships in the Laymen’s Movem» 
for Stewardship. The Women’s Mission =} 
Society is planning to meet at the sa¥ 
time as synod in Saskatoon. 

THE VERY LATEST is a congregation tit 
wants a pastor who can speak no Engl‘ 
For a number of years the Rev. G. C. We 
enhammer, Canadian born, has been se} 
ing the Bashaw, Alberta, parish. He * 
been more interested in proclaiming % 
gospel of Christ to all in the language thi 
understand, than in catering to the wis?{ 
of those who would preserve the Germi 
character of the congregation. 

Result? Pastor Weidenhammer, we! 
helped them build a new church an¢l| 
parsonage, considers the time of his ws) 
fulness there is over. The congregat.i| 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Frank C. Oberly 

‘Mrs. Addie M. Oberly, 75, widow of the 
ite Pastor Frank C. Oberly, died Feb. 24. 
€ was a guest at the Artman Home, 
bler, Pa. 

‘Born in Milford, Pa., in 1873, she was 
jarried to Pastor Oberly in 1896 when he 
“jecame pastor in Decatur, Ill. She lived 
“ibsequently in Greenville, Pittsburgh, 
Mutler and Washington, Pa. 

Surviving are two sons, H. Sherman 
ol berly, dean of admissions for the Univer- 
hity of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Robert 
. Oberly, missionary to India, now on 
urlough. 

The funeral service was conducted Feb. 
in Ambler by the Rev. Thomas Atkinson 


Moses LeRoy Wuchter 

The Rev. Moses LeRoy Wuchter, 53, pas- 
or of Atonement Church, Wyomissing, Pa., 
for the past 24 years, died in a Reading 
hospital Feb. 26. 

A graduate of Muhlenberg College in 
1918, and the Philadelphia Seminary in 
921, he was ordained by the Ministerium 
%§ Pennsylvania and accepted a call to 
doly Trinity Church, Hershey, that same 
year. In 1924 he was called to Atonement. 

He was a former president and secretary 
of the Reading Lutheran Conference, was 
president of the board of managers of the 
/Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Reading, 
served on the Stewardship and Muhlen- 
“berg Co-education committees of the Min- 
"listerium and was president of the Board 
of Christian Education of the Ministerium. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Mae Zim- 
merman Wuchter; a son, the Rev. Robert 
Zimmerman Wuchter, of Grace Church, 
"Somers Point, N. J.; his father, three 
brothers and three sisters. 

The funeral service was conducted March 
2 in Atonement Church by Dr. Emil E. 
‘Fischer, president of the Ministerium. 
\ Burial was in Lebanon, Pa. 


" 
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Jerry Gray was a lost man— 
an alcoholic who could not break 
his chains. Here is his own story— 
brief, tragic, completely true—a 
story of anguish and despair. No 
writer has ever more powerfully 
pictured the subtle tortures of 
alcoholism; no reader will ever 
quite forget Jerry Gray's search 
for the Power that could save him 
from himself. 


DR. DANIEL NYSTROM, Augus- 
tana Book Concern, says:—"Tem- 
perance lessons in church school 
classes could gain added effec- 
tiveness by reference to case ma- 
terial of such realism and poign- 
ant appeal as that found in these 
chapters.” 


Ready 
w=) March 21 


At your 
Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 
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SPEAKS A JOYOUS MESSAGE OR 
A REVERENT BENEDICTION 
Day or Night 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 
ROLL PLAYER 


@ The finest roll player 
made. Not a phonograph 
or wire-recording device, 
but the latest instrument 
to play an actual set of 
CARILLONIC BELLS. 
Its endless rolls offer you 
hand-played arrangements 
punched on durable plastic 
by renowned bell artists. 
May be operated by auto- 
matic program clock at 
any pre-set time desired. 
Plays up to 30 minutes 
and turns off automati- 
cally. Priced to suit any 
church budget. 


For details write to— 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
Dept. LU-93 


Schulmerich 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, Ine 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


| 
be 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 

ANSPACH, HOWARD A. From St. Petys 
Church, San Diego. To Grace Church, Sais 
Barbara, Calif. 1109 Anacapa St. 

BENKO, VLAD P. From Unity Church, St. Lov, 
Mo. To St. Peter's Church, San Diego, Cw 
4668 Tivoli St. j 

KERSTETTER, ROBERT D. From Hollywed 
Church, Hollywood, Calif. To Lutheran be 
pitals and Home Foundation, Hot Sprit), 
S. D. 

SPINDT, GEORGE A. From Grace Chui\ 
Santa Barbara, Calif. To DP program, ‘+ 
tional Lutheran Council, New York, N. | 
231 Madison Ave. 


CANADA SYNOD 
BUSING, H. From London, England. To Ran’- 
Bonnechere Parish, Ontario. R. R. |, Ram \ 
GAUDINS, ADOLF. Latvian DP pastor, ented 
Canada as day laborer. Canada Synod, f 
work among Latviahs. 228 Berkeley St. = 
ronto 2, Ontario. | 
LITTLE, ARTHUR B. From Waterloo Collis 
(instructor). To Wiarton-Owen Sound Paw, 
Ontario. 1394 Fourth Ave. E., Owen Sow|. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
RHODES, G. H. From First Church, Albemeyi, 
N. C. Retirement. 
SUMMERS, D. B. From Zion Church, Hick}, 
N. C. To Beck's Church, Lexington, N. + 
R. 6, Lexington. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 
RUTROUGH, BILLY FISHER. From Philadelos 
Seminary (student). To Shepherdstown /> 
ish, W. Va. Charles Town, W. Va. 


Change of Address 

TAPPERT, ERNST A. From Board of Amer in 
Missions, 231 Madison Ave., New York, Nv ' 
To 1814 Edenwald Ave., New York 66, NJ. 


Correction 

VANNORSDALL, JOHN. Assistant to Dr. |- 
mund Steimle in Lutheran student work, Il- 
ton. To St. Paul's Church, Blossom, N. Y., 
St. John's Church, Elma, N. Y. Routes!, 
Lancaster, N. Y. 


The Luth 


Tt ULC CALENDAR APRIL-MAY 
—|\RCH 29- 1. Women's Missionary Society, Central 


(29. Executive Committee of Lutheran Lay- 


men's Movement. Chicago, Ill. York, Pa. 


This book has made Scripture 
“come alive’ to millions 


By JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. Litt. D. 
What It Does 


Gives you a fresh, crystal-clear translation in dignified 
modern speech, 

Prints poetic passages in verse form, prose in paragraphs. 

Eliminates archaic words; clears up lost allusions; 
restores misplaced passages to their proper position, 

Gives you the Scriptures in the light of the vast recent 
findings of archaeology, history, Biblical research and the 
study of ancient languages. 


How You Can Use It 


For reading pleasure and for instruction. 

For comparison with—and a better understanding of 
—the King James Version. 

For the enlightenment of young people and adults 
studying the Bible with you. 

For any purpose in which Biblical accuracy, clarity and 
readability are of first importance. 
Sturdy Cloth Edition, #B1, Pictured Above, Only $3.75 


Your nearest denominational book store carries all styles of 
this Bible, the New Testament in two sizes, and the ever- 
popular Moffatt Parallel New Testament. Write for prices and 
styles, or consult your local book dealer. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
| Deot. 37. 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16,N. Y. = a Md 
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Pennsylvania Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
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In CONCLUSION .. 


‘Ir isn’r the smartest thing to form 
definite opinions on things you don’t 
know much about. For instance: the 
Mindszenty case. It is sure that he was 
a brave man. On the day the school law 
was passed in Hungary, nationalizing 
the church schools, he had the bells 
tolled in all Roman Catholic churches 
in his country. 

Cardinal Mindszenty did everything 
he could to jolt the government out of 
the course it had decided to take. Judg- 
ing by American standards, he had a 
right to do this. 

Suppose the Roman Catholic paro- 
chial schools in America were seized by 
the government. Wouldn’t every re- 
spectable bishop howl at the top of his 
voice? 

It is also certain that the cardinal was 
out of sympathy with every other part 
of the Communist program for Hun- 
gary, especially the seizure of the big 
estates which the church owned and 
which were one of its major sources of 
income. Maybe he hoped that the Amer- 
icans could be stirred up by the Pope 
and the U.S. cardinals to get in a war 
with Russia and set his country free. 


Bryonp THat I can only guess, and I 
have a quaint notion that guesses are 
hardly worth putting in print. I do be- 
lieve that the best thing for a country 
is to permit people to hold whatever 
opinions they wish .. . even to the ex- 
tent of allowing Americans to belong 
to the Communist party if they feel like 
it. But I realize that the present gov- 
ernment in Hungary does not have the 
solid loyalty of its people, and feels 
obliged to act very roughly to silence a 
man who might have power to line up 
the people against it. 
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The Ordass affair is a little differ 
Bishop Ordass did not try to arouse 
people to oppose nationalization of 
schools. He felt that the church >» 
responsible to God for teaching the © 
pel to the children. Also he knew. 
state had power to take the sche 
All he could do was to refuse to 4 
his blessing to the school laws. 

Instead of taking action against 
government, he merely insisted on. 
maining silent. There were no cha? 
the state could bring against him ex: 
the transparently false charge of via 
ing currency laws. He never confe: 
any crimes. His closing speech at 
trial, which will be published in 
series of stories I am now writiny 
Tue LUTHERAN, was a convincing st: 
ment from a trué servant of God. 


Bishop Orpass was imprisoned 
false charges for no good reason. 
American press was almost enti 
silent about it. World Protestantis 
for supposedly good strategic reasov 
decided to remain silent too. 

It so happens that Tur Luranran 
more complete information regar» 
this affair than any other periodiceid 
America. We publish this series a! 
Bishop Ordass merely that our pe) 
may be informed about a confus 
thing that has happened in a dis: 
land. 

Effort of the bishop to defend | 
church has ended in failure. It 
failure for Hungary too, and a 
demnation on that country’s gov» 
ment, that it has seemed necessar 
silence a man who speaks for the 
interests of the people of Hungary 
for that people’s eternal God. 

—ELSON RL 
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MAKE YOUR 
INCOME WORK ff 
TWICE FOR 


Once you have paid for food, clothes, rent, taxes, and all the 
other expenses a family creates, what is left seldom looks like 
very much money for savings or anything else. Yet this small 
surplus can become your whole future income. 


How? By devoting as much of this surplus as necessary for premium 
payments on an adequate life insurance program. In the course of years 
these regular payments will build up your life insurance estate, an estate 
that can be used to provide an income for you and your wife after you 
have retired—your present income will be working twice for you. And, 
if such an income is not necessary, your life insurance estate becomes 
your family’s inheritance from you. 


Adequate life insurance has the unequalled advantage of making 
available an estate in the amount you intended to save right from the 
start of the policy. 


It provides for the future while you provide for today. 


URANCE FOR lur 
ns HER, 
Ns 


608 SecondyAve. So. e Herman L. Ekern, Pres. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 


they are intensely inter- 
ested in all phases of the 
work of the local congre- 
gation. 


they understand the ne- 
cessity for maintaining 
a world-wide viewpoint 
towards the Church. 


they know what their 
Church is doing. 


An informed church member is 
always the Church's greatest 
asset. Does every family in your 
congregation receive The 


LUTHERAN? 


For complete informatio: 
on placing The LUTHERAD 
in every home write the Cir 
culation Manager, The Lu 
theran, 1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


